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Art.1. Literary Relics: containing original Letters from King 
Charles II. King James II. the Queen of Bohemia, Swift, Ber- 
keley, Addifon, Steele, Congreve, the Duke of Ormond, and 
Bifhop Rundle. To which is prefixed, an Inquiry into the Life 
of Dean Swift. ‘By George-Monk Berkeley, Efg. LL.B. in 
the Univerfity of Dublin, F.5.S. A. Member of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford, and of the Inner Temple, London. 8vo. 
pp-415. 6s. Boards. Elliot and Co. 1789. 


BEFORE we proceed to an account of the letters with 
which we are here prefented, we fhall take a flight view of 
the inquiry into the life of Dean Swift, by which they are 
prefaced. Mr. Berkeley’s intention in this i: quiry, is to de- 
fend the character of the illuftrious Dean from fome charges 
by which it has been affected ; the principal of thefe are, his 
want of benevolence, his impiety, and his treatment of Stella 
and Vanefla. Previoufly, however, to the difcuffion of thefe 
points, a review is taken of the merits of Swift’s biographers. 
They are, we learn, four in number; Orrery, Hawkefworth, 
Johnfon, and Sheridan; ¢ for as to Dr. Delany, Deane Swift, 
Eiq. and Mrs. Pilkington, they come under a different de- 
{cription. ‘The two former muft be confidered as apologifts, 
and the third as a lying goffip.’ 

The temper of mind with which Mr. Berkeley enters on his 
inquiry, and its unfavourable tendency to promote truth, will 
be feen by every one who attends to his treatment of Lord 
Orrery. Eis Lordfhip is not only denied all kind of literary 
merit, but his name is coupled with the moft reproachful 
epithets: we read of * the yelps of Lord Orrery,’ and ¢ the 
howl of Lord Orrery:” Lord Orrery is § a common fewer,’ 
and a monfter, * who, though he had not even the courage of 
the afs to infult the dying lion, yet, monfter-like, preyed upon 
the carcafe.’ 
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Swift has been charged with being a mifanthrope; and as a 
proof of it, his charaéter of the Yahoos has been quoted. In 
anfwer to this charge, we have a long difcuffion about the 
dignity of human nature ; and we are told, that dignity is not 
inherent in mankind, becaufe fome men are dignified; any. 
more than dancing is inherent in horfes, becaufe two mares at 
Aftley’s dance a minuet. What trifling is this! . The fimple 
queftion is, whether Man, fuch as he is, is fuperior, in the 
{cale of exiftance,. to the other animals, by which he is fur- 
rounded. If he is, there is neither wifdom nor truth in re- 
prefenting him as their inferior ;—and as for the argument, 
that Swift, * being a teacher of morals, did right to paint the 
deformity of vice in colours the moft glaring, and in fituations. 
the moft difgufting,’ it will appear futile, when we reflect that 
the morals of any individual are not likely to be amended by 
indifcriminate cenfure on the whole fpecies. What induce- 
ment for an alteration of conduét, will the worthlefs man find, 
in feeing his virtuous neighbour held up to derifion* Or what 
inftrution will the honeft well-meaning man derive from fee-~ 
ing himfelf degraded below the rank of a brute, and from being 
referred to brutes for a fyftem of improved mainers'—We 
mean not, however, to caft any fevere cenfure on Swift for this 
part of his writings, which, in our opinion, reflects neither 
honour nor reproach on his moral character. 

The next charge which is combated, is that of impiety. 
We are acquainted with no part of Swift’s writings which can 
juftify fuch a charge; yet, if the ftories related of him be true, 
there was in his actions, as well as in his writings, an occafionak 
levity of manner, which might be confidered,, by fome, as 
arifing from an indifference about religion. Mr. Berkeley 
here curioufly defends his conduct. Swift, he tells us, very 
early in life, conceived a violent difguft at that defpicable vice, 
hypocrify ; and therefore carefully concealed his fenfe of reli- 
gion, that he might not be thought an hypocrite !—Is it not 
equal diffimulation, at Jeaft, if not hypocrify, to be religious,, 
and feem impious? and to fuppofe that Swift entertained a 
refpect for religion, which he was afhamed to profefs, is fup- 
poling him guilty of a weaknefs, which ill fuits his character 
as a wife man. 

The next point, on which Mr. Berkeley undertakes to elu- 
cidate Dr. Swift’s character, is his treatment of Stella. Swift’s 
reafons for not publicly marrying Mifs Johnfon, on her arrival 
in Ireland, are faid to be two. Firft, her fortune, added 
to his income, was not fufficient for the maintenance of a 
family. This confideration, however, was not likely to have 


atuated the Dean of St. Patrick’s, who, but a fhort time 
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before, when his finances were lower, had abfolutely haraffed 
Mifs Waryng, with a lefs fortune than Mifs Johnfon, to be- 
come his wife.—The fecond reafon, which, indeed, appears 
ftill lefs deferving of our attention, is, that as the caprice of 
Mifs Waryng * had fhewn that fhe knew only the abufe of 

wer, the Dean might have his fears, that fhould he avow 
himfelf the lover of Stella, fhe might alfo be ignorant how to 
ufe that power with which his avowal would inveft her.’ Let 
us try if we cannot obtain a clearer infight into this intricate 
bufinefs. Before Swift had entered into that peculiar intimacy, 
which afterward fubfifted between him and Stella, he had ex- 

rienced too much of the comfortlefs ftate of living alone ;— 
“ fo he, a fighing lover, fought a wife *;” and with all the 
romantic ardor attending a firft paffion inconfiderately cherifhed, 
threw himfelf at Mifs Waryng’s feet. In a letter here pre- 
ferved, in which is fome good fenfe, but much more of that 
kind of writing that would decorate a novel, he vows eternal 
fidelity to his Varina, as he affectedly ftyles the lady; he 
“< folemnly protefts, by all that can be witnefled to an oath, 
that if he leaves the kingdom before fhe is his, he will endure 
the utmoft indignities of fortune rather than ever return again, 
though the King would fend him back his deputy!” then, 
after a power of oaths, he adds, ‘* only remember, that if you 
ftill refufe to be mine, you will quickly lofe him, that has re- 
folved to die as he has lived, all yours.’’—Still Varina fuffered 
him to fail for England, where, as is well known, he met 
with Stella; a meeting which produced fuch a change of opi- 
nions, that on his return, (for he did return, though he was 
not made Lord Deputy,) we find Varina anxious to know, 
“* what gave his temper that fudden turn as to alter the ftyle of 
his letters fince he laft came over;”-—and what, indeed, was 
the occafion of this? Not, as Mr. Berkeley would have us 
imagine, Varina’s caprice, but Stella’s excellence. In fact, 
with regard to Varina, the ardent lover was become a cool 
reafoner ; as our readers will perceive, by turning to his letter 
written at that period to Mifs Jane Waryng, no longer Varina, 
and which is extracted in our Review for January laft (vol. 1. 
of the New Series, p.6.). He there urges every circumftance 
which is moft likely to prevent their union, though he affirms, 
** upon the word of a Chriftian and a gentleman, that he had 
no thought of being married to any other perfon but herfelf ;”’ 
and after putting fome queftions, which were not very likely to 
be pleafing to the lady, he finifhes, by faying, “* when you think 
fit to fend me an anfwer to this without—, I fhall then ap- 
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prove myfelf, by all means you Jhall command, Madam, your 
moft faithful humble fervant.’? This letter feems to have 
produced the effeét which was intended: certain it is, that 
Swift and Mifs W. were not married: but after all thefe violent. 
afleverations, and unbounded vows of conftancy, Swift could 
not aét fo indecently, as to fubject himfelf to the reproaches 
of that lady, if no worfe confequences had followed, by an 
immediate and public marriage with Stella; who, about that 
time, went over into Ireland; and this we imagine to be the, 
true caufe that no fuch marriage was then celebrated. How 
long this caufe continued to exift, we know not, for we are 
unacquainted with Mifs Waryng’s fubfequent fortunes. : 

Yet, although we muft look up to Mifs Waryng as the im-, 
mediate caufe of Swift’s myflerious conduct to Stella, there 
was, as Mr. Berkeley obferves, another circumftance, which 
added to the myftery. Vanefla*, for a time, had power to 
captivate the Dean, and to make Stella experience that morti- 
fication, which fhe herfelf had occafioned to Varina. Vanefla’s 
reign, it is true, was fhort: but to that conneétion, while it, 
lafted, though much more to the former connection with Mifs, 
Warying, mult ‘be attributed Swift’s unjuftifiable treatment of 
Stella; and not, as is here faid, * to that love of fingularity, 
which, in a greater or lefs degree, is infeparable from genius.’ 

The remaining part of the inquiry is employed in vindicating 
Dr. Swift’s character from two charges brought forward by 
Mr. Nichols, in his late edition of the Tatler: the edisee of 
which accufes the Dean of no lefs a crime than the attempt to 
commit a rape. How fo ridiculous a charge could obtain fuf- 
ficient credit to induce any man to print it, we are at a lofs to 
imagine: Mr. Berkeley refutes it with a mixture of contempt. 
and indignation, which it well deferves: it has alfo been con- 
tradicted in the Gentleman's Magazine, by the perfon on 
whofe authority it was refted ; and it is, we truft, too palpably 
abfurd to be credited, even by thofe who may meet with the ac- 
cufation without feeing the defence. 

We now proceed to the letters which are contained in this 
volume; and firft, with regard to their authenticity, we are 
happy to fay, that Mr. Berkeley’s open and candid account of 
the manner in which they came into his hands, has removed all. 
doubt from our minds.—We pafs over the letters from the three, 
crowned heads, from which we could extraét little that would 
be fatisfactory to our readers. Of Swift’s letters to Varina, 





* Another whimfical name! Surely, from thefe cold conceits, 
we might fufpect that the good Dean, in all his amours, was rather 
in play, than tn earneit. 
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we have already given an hiftory. To William Richardfon, 


Efg. he writes as follows: 

‘ Sir, I have wondered, fince I have had the favour to know 
you, what could poflibly put you upon your civility come. You 
have invited me to your hovfe, and propofed every thing according 
to my own fcheme that would make me eafy. You have loaded me 
with.preients, although it never lay in my power to do vou any 
fort of favour or advantage. I have had a falmon trom you of 26!ib. 
weight, another of 18lib. and the lait of 141ib.; upon which my 
ill-natured friends defcant, that I am declining in your good-wiil 
by the declining weight in your falmon. ‘hey would have had 
your falmon double the weight: the fecond fhould have been of 5z 
lib. the third 104, and the laitof zo8 lib. It feems this is the way of 
Dublin computors, who think you cozntry gentlemen have nothing 
to do but to oblige us citizens, who are not bound to make you the 
leaft return, further than, when you come hither, to meet you by 
chance in a coffee-houfe, and afk you what tavern you dine in, and 
there pay your club. 1 intend to deal with you in the fame manner; 
and if you come to town for three months, 1 will invite you once to 
dinner, for which I fhall expeét to ftay a whole year with you; and 
you will be bound to thank me for honouring your houfe. You 
faw me ill enough when I had the honour to fee you at the deanery, 
Mrs. Whiteway, my coufin, and the only coufin I own, remembers 
fhe was here in your company, and defires to prefent her humble 
fervice to you; and no wonder, for you fent me fo much falmon, 
that [ was forced to give her a part.’-— 

Next follow fome letters from Mrs. Whiteway to the fame 
gentleman, which prove her, as an epiftolary correfpondent, 
to be by no means inferior to her literary friends. 

The letters from Dr. Berkeley, afterward Bifhop of Cloyne, 
fill up the greateft part of the volume. Thefe do credit to the 
clearnefs of his underftanding, and to the goodnefs of his 
heart: but many of them, which are addrefled to Mr. Thomas 
Prior, relating to private bufinefs, and being, indeed, mere re- 
petitions, fhould not have been publifhed. As a fpecimen of this 
part of the work, our readers will be pleafed with an account of 
the ifland Inarime, ina lett@r to Mr. Pope, from Naples: 

‘ I have long had it in my thoughts to trouble you with a letter, 
but was difcouraged for want of fomething that I could think worth 
fending fifteen hundred miles. Italy is fuch an exhaufted tubject, 
that, I dare fay, you'd eafily forgive my faying nothing of it; and 
the imagination of the poet is a thing fo nice and delicate, that it 
is no eafy matter to find out image: capable of giving pleafure to 
one of the few, who (in any age) have come up to that character. 
{1 am neverthelefs returned from an ifland where [ pafled three or 
four months; which, were it fet out in its true colours, might, 
methinks, amufe you agreeably enough for a minute or two. The 
iland Inarime is an epitome of the whole earth, containing, with- 
in the compafs of eighteen miles, a wonderful variety of hills, vales, 
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ragged rocks, fruitful plains, and barren mountains, all thrown 
together in a moft romantic confufion, The air is, in the hotteft 
{feafon, conftantly refrefhed by cool breezes from the fea. The 
vales produce excellent wheat and Indian corn, but are moftl 

covered with vineyards intermixed with fruit-trees. Befides the 
common kinds, as cherries, apricots, peaches, &c. they produce 
oranges, limes, almonds, pomegranates, figs, water-melons, and 
many other fruits unknown to our climates, which lie every where 
open to the paflenger. The hills are the greater part covered to 
the top with vines, fome with chefnut groves, and others with 
thickets of myrtle and lentifcus. ‘The fields in the northern fide 
are divided by hedge-rows of myrtie. Several fountains and 
rivulets add to the beauty of this land{cape, which is likewile iet of 
by the variety of fome barren fpots and naked rocks. But that 
which crowns the fcene, is a large mountain rifing out of the 
middle of the ifland, (once a terrible volcano, by the ancients 
called Mons Epomeus). Its lower parts are adorned with vines 
and other fruits; the middle affords paflure to flocks of goats and 
fheep ; and the top is a fandy pointed rock, from which you have 
the fineft profpeét in the world, furveying at one view, befides 
feveral pleafant iflands lying at your feet, a tra&t of Italy about 
three hundred miles in length, from the promontory of Antium to 
the Cape of Palinurus: the greater par: of which hath been fung 
by Homer and Virgil, as mak ng a confiderable part of the travels 
and advertures of their two heroes. The iflands Caprea, Prochyta, 
and Parhenope, together with Cajeta, Cuma, Monte Mifeno, 
the habitations of Circe, the Syrens, and the Laitrigones, the bay 
of Naples, tne promontory of Minerva, and the whole Campagnia 
Felice, make but a part of this noble landicape; which would de- 
mand an imagination as warm, and numbers as flowing, av your 
own, todeferibe it. The inhabitants of this delicious ifle, as they 
are without riches and honours, fo they are without the vices and 
follies that attend ghem; and were they bur as much ft:angers to 
revenge as they are to avarice and ambition, they might in fact 
anfwer the pcetical notions of che golcen age. But they have got, 
as an alloy to their happinefs, an il! habit of murdering one another 
on flight offences. We had an initance of this the fecond night 
after our arrival, a youth of eighteen being fhot dead by our door: 
and yet by the fole fecret of minding our own bufinefs, we found 
a means of living fecurely among thoie dangerous people.’ 


Congreve’s letters, like thofe of Bifhop Berkeley, plainly 
fhew that they were never intended to be publifhed: but they 
do not, like his, contain any thing which makes their publica- 
tion improper. ‘They are written in a very pleafant and good- 
humoured manner, though they afford few materials for quo- 
tation: one pallage, however, we thall extract, as it gives an 
inftance of rather an uncommon mode of exprefling our paf- 
fions : . 

‘ Our journey was extremely agreeable, though I think I had 
much the advantage, having feen French Flanders, which Mei 
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sified for want of time, and yet lay at the Brill almoft as long (as 
J was making that tour) for wind. One thing I muft tell you 
which gave me much pleafure, and you may tell it to Amory and 
Robin. Whenever we have feen any thing extremely farprifing, 
chiefly in painting, though the picture has been the moft folemn, 
the moft devout, the molt moving, both in the fubjeét and the ex- 

reflions of the paflion; as foon as our Charles began to be touched 
with it, he always burft out a laughing, which I like mighuly; and 
{o he did the firft time he heard Abell fing.’ 

One inftance, almoft as extraordinary, occurs to our recol- 
lection. A boy, about ten years old, was obliged, for fome 
furgical complaint, to fuffer the application of a cauftic. On 
queftioning the mother, whether the Jad had felt much pain from 
it, fhe replied, that he would not own it, but fhe was fure he 
had, from his laughing immoderately during the whole time of 
the application; which he always did when he was in pain. 

In Addifon’s letters, we meet with little that is of confe- 
quence; and in thofe of Steele, and the Duke of Ormond, 
with ftill lefs. The volume clofes with a fenfible letter from 
Bifhop Rundle; an extrac from which fhall finifh our account 
of the work: 


* Poor Lord Santry was tried * on Friday by his peers. I never 
beheld a fight fo awful and majeftic, and dreadfully beautiful, in 
my life; and nothing was ever performed with fo much folemnity, 
filence, and dignity, before in any country. The fineft room in 
Europe filled with the nobility and gentry of the whole kingdom 
and both fexes, the high fteward, every one of the judges, the 
lords, the triers, and the noble prifoner, young ard handfome, 
moft decent in his behaviour, and with a becoming fortitude in his 
fpeaking, could not but compofe the mott affecting fcene. All 
were fo attentive, that filerice was not once proclaimed. ‘The 
King’s counfel did admirably; but Bowes had an opportunity to 
fhow himfelf to the higheft advantage. I always thought him an 
admirable fpeaker ; but never imagined him half fo great a man as 
I do at prefent, though I always loved and efteemed him. He aid 
not ufe one fevere word againft the unhappy Lord, nor omitted one 
fevere obfervation that trath could dictate. I never heard, never 
read, fo perfect a piece of eloquence. Its beauty arofe from true 
fimplicity and unaffected ornaments; from the ftrength and light of 
his reafon, the fairnefs and candour and good-nature of his heart; 
from the order and difpofition of what he faid, the elegance and 
fulnefs of his expreffions, the fhortnefs and propriety of his reflec- 
‘tions, the mufic of his voice and the gracefulnefs of his elocution. 
They were all won/erful indeed; and charmed even thofe who 
were concerned and grieved at his mott matterly performance. Byt 
if they did well, | think the counfel for the prifoner aéted de- 
teltably. They only prompted him to afk a few treacherous 
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queftions, and fpoke not one word in his favour; though I have 
the vanity almoft to think I could have offered a point of Jaw that 
would have bid fair to fave him. When the twenty-three peers re- 
turned to give their opinion, their countenances aftonifhed the 
whole houfe; and all knew, from the horror of their eyes and the 
alenefs of their looks, how they were agitated within before they 
anfwered the dread queftion, Guilty, upon mine honour; and he was 
fo moft certainly according to the law: nor could they perhaps 
have brought in their dreadful verdict otherwife. But if there was 
a court of equity to relieve againft rigid law, it would interpofe in 
this cafe. There is a court of equity: that amiable prerogative is 
referved to his Majefty; and he can relieve againft fuch rigours as 
courts cannot, ought not, to be permitted to pardon: and the 
Lords the triers are as unanimous in recommending him to mercy 
as they were to find him guilty, The whole town, who were once 
inveterate againit him, now are as folicitous to have him par- 
doned.’ 
We do not recollect what became of Lord Santry: but it is 
impoffible to read the good Bifhop of Derry’s account of the 
trial, without being much interefted in his Lordfhip’s fate. 0 





Art. II. The Hiffory of Greece. By William Mitford, Efq. 
Vol. Il.* 4to. pp. 700. il. 1s. Boards. Cadell. 1790. 


6 aes firft volume of this work has procured the author no 
{mall ‘fhare of reputation, as a learned and accurate hifto- 
rian; and his title to this charaéter, is ftill farther confirmed as 
he proceeds in his defign. The induftry with which he has 
collected his materials from antient fources, and brought to- 
gether from diftant quarters, whatever might ferve to enrich 
or elucidate the narrative; the critical acumen which he dif- 
covers in comparing the various reprefentations given by dif- 
ferent authors of the fame facts; the comprehention of mind 
which appears in the arrangement of the whole; and the pre- 
cifion, perfpicuity, and ftrength, which, in general, charac- 
terize his ftyle; unite to entitle this work to a diftinguifhed 
place among the hiftorical produ€tions of modern times. Some 
other writers may have obtained a higher degree of celebrity by 
bold attempts at originality of thought, or brilliancy of lan- 
guage: but few modern hiftorians have a better claim to pub- 
lic approbation and efteem, for found learning, and diligent 
inveftigation. 

The prefent volume opens with a view of the weftern coun- 
tries politically conneéted with the Greeks, and of the Grecian 
fettlements in Sicily and ltaly; in which the author has hap- 
pily compreffed the refult of much reading into a diftin&t and 
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-concife narrative, which few readers will perufe without 

gathering fome information from it. In particular, he ftates 
feveral circumftances that may afford ground, from which we 
may eftimate the ftate of civilization and improvement in the 
middle and fouthern parts of Italy, previoufly to the migration 
thither, of the firft Grecian colonies: we refer our readers to ‘ 
the work itfelf, from p. 27 to 32 inclufively. 

Mr. Mitford then continues the affairs of Greece from the 
conclufion of the Perfian war, to the eftablifhment of the fe- 
curity of Greece by the fuccefles of Cimon. He concludes 
this part of the hiftory, with the following judicious remarks 
on the character of Themiftocles : 

‘ Indeed we cannot but with that the blemifhes in charaéter and 
conduét attributed to this great man, could, with due regard to hif- 
torical authority, be more completely done away; yet ic may be 
owicg to him to make large allowance for calumny, arifing from 
that party-fpirit from which, in Greece, beyond all other coun- 
tries, high political worth was wont to fuffer. In abilities, and by 
his a€tions, Themiftocles was certainly one of the greateit men that 
Greece or the world ever produced. Nort, like Leonidas and Pau- 
fanias, placed, by the accident of birth, at the head of the affairs 
of Greece, but born to an inferior {tation in an inferior common- 
wealth, he firft raifed himfelf to the head of that commonwealth, 
and then raifed his little commonwealth, the territory of a 
fingle city, to be the leading power in the political affairs of the 
known world; and, even when afterward banifhed from that com- 
monwealth and from Greece, and reduced to the fimple importance 
of his own character, he remained {till the moft important political 
character of his time. Whatever relates to fuch a man is intereft- 
ing. It appears, fays Plutarch, by his ftatue ftill remaining at 
Athens in the temple of Diana Ariftobulé built under his direétion, 
that his perfon and countenance announced fomething uncommonly 
great and heroic. For the character of his underftanding, we may 
belt take it from Thucidides; who, by his own abilities, and by 
the age in which he lived, was moft competent to form a juft judge- 
mentofhim. ‘* Inthe mind of Themiitocles,” fays thac hiftorian, 
** feems to have been difplayed the utmolt force of human nature ; 
for the evident fuperiority of his capacity to that of all other men 
was truly wonderful. His penetration was fuch that, from the 
{cantielt information and with the mott inftantaneous deliberation, 
he formed the juiteft judgement of the paft, and gained the cleareit 
infight into the future. He had a difcernment that could develope 
the advantageous and the pernicious in meafures propofed, however 
involved in perplexity and obfcurity ; and he had not lefs remark- 
ably the facuity of explaining things clearly to others, than of judg- 
ing clearly himfelf. Such, in fhort, were the powers of his genius 
and the readinefs of his judgement, that he was beyond all men ca- 
pable of direéting all things upon every occafion.”” He died, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, in his fix:y-fifth year, furrounded by a nume- 
rous progeny, to whom a large fhare of the bounty of the Perfian 
monarch 
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monarch was continued. Nor was a reftoration to the privileges of 
their own country denied them, when, the intereit of party no 
longer urging their perfecution, the merits of Themiftocles were 
remembered as far outweighing his failings. Some of his daughters 
were married to Athenian citizens; and Cleophantus, his third 
fon, is mentioned by Plaio as having refided at Athens, but remem- 
bered for no higher qualification than that of a moft extraordinary 
horfeman, fuch as might vie with thofe who in our days moft excel 
in public exhibition. We do not indeed find that any of his pofteri- 
ty were eminent as political characters ; but the eflimation in which 
his own memory was held, contributed to their benefit to late gene- 
rations. By a decree of the people of Magnefia, honors were 
granted to his family, which were {till injoyed by Themiftocles, an 
Athenian, the friend of Plutarch, above fix hundred years after the 
death of his great anceftor.’ 

From the period which carries the affairs of Greece forward 
to the commencement of the Peloponnefian war, we fhall fe. 
le&t the following account of the adminiftration of Pericles, 
and of the fhare which that great man had in eftablifhing {ci- 
ence, arts, and tafte, in Greece: 


‘ It is a wonderful and fingular phenomenon in the hiftory of 
mankind, too little accounted for by any thing recorded by ancient, 
or imagined by modern writers, that, during this period of turbu- 
Jence, in a little commonwealth whofe whole population in free 
fubjeéts amounted fcarcely to thirty thoufand families, art, {cience, 
fine tafte, and politenefs, fhould have rifen to that perfection which 
has made Athens the miltrefs of the world through all fucceeding 
ages. Some {ciences have indeed been carried higher in modern 
times, and art has put forth new branches, of which fome have 
given new helps to fcience: but Athens, in that age, reached a 
perfection of talte that no country hath fince furpaffed ; but on the 
contrary all have looked up to, as a polar ftar, by which, after 
finking in the deepeft barbarifm, tafte has been guided in its re- 
ftoration to fplendor, and the obfervation of which will probably 
— be the fureft prefervative againft its future corruption and 

ecay. 

‘ Much of thefe circumftances of glory to Athens, and of im- 
provement, fince fo extenfively {pread over the world, was owing to 
Pericles. Peififtratus had nourifhed the infancy of Attic genius, 
Pericles brought it to maturity. In the age of Peififtratus books 
were fcarcely known, fcience was vague, and art ftill rude. But, 
during the turbulent period which intervened, things had been fo 
wonderfully prepared that, in the age of Pericles, fcience and 
every polite art waited, as it were, only his magic touch to ex- 
hibit them to the world in meridian fplendor. The philofopher 
Anaxagoras of Clazomeneé, whofe force of underftanding and ex- 
tent of fcience acquired him the appellation of the Intelle&, had 
been the tutor of the youth of Pericles, and was the friend of his 
riper years. Among thofe with whom Pericles chiefly converfed, 
was alfo the Athenian Pheidias, in whom, with a capacity for 
every 
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every fcience, was united the fublimeft genius for the fine arts, which 
he profefled; and Damon, who, profefling only mufic, was efteem- 
ed the ablett fpeculative politician that the world had yet produced. 
Nor muft the celebrated Afpafia be omitted in the enumeration of 
thofe to » hom Pericles was indebted for the cultivation of his mind ; 
fince we have it on the authority of Plato, that Socrates himfelf 
acknowledged to have profited from the inftruction of that extraor- 
dinary woman. 

‘ It will not be the place here to inlarge upon the manners, any 
more than upon the arts and knowlege, of the age of Pericles; yet 
it may be requifite to advert to one point in which a great change 
had taken place fince the age which Homer has defcribed. The 
political circumitances of Greece, and particularly of Athens, had 
contributed much to exclude women of rank from general fociety. 
The turbulence to which every commonwealth was continually liable 
from the contentions of faétion, made it often unfafe, or at leatt 
unpleafant for them to go abroad. But in democracies their fitu- 
ation was peculiarly untoward. That form of government com- 

elled the men to affociate all with all. ‘The general affembly 
neceflarily called all together; and the vote of the meaneft citizen 
being there of equal value with that of the higheft, the more nu- 
merous body of the poor was always formidable to the wealthy few. 
Hence followed the utmoft condefcenfion from the rich to the mul- 
titude; and not only to the collected multitude, but at all times to 
every individual. To thofe who fought honours or commands, and 
often even to thofe who only defired fecurity for their property, it 
was neceflary, not only to meet them upon a footing of equality in 
the genera] affembly, but to aflociate with them in the gymnafia and 
the porticoes. The ladies, to avoid a fociety which their fathers 
and hufbands could not avoid, lived with their female flaves, fhut 
up within a part of the houfe appropriated to them, affociating lit- 
tle with one another, and fcarcely at all with the men, even their 
neareft relations, and feldom appearing in public but at thofe 
religious feftivals, in which ancient cuftom prefcribed that the wo- 
men fhould bear a part. Hence the education of the Grecian ladies 
in general, and particularly the Athenian, was {carcely above that 
of their flaves; and, as we find them exhibited in lively picture in 
the little treatife upon domeftic economy remaining to us from 
Xenophon, they were equally of uninftru€ted minds, and un- 
informed manners. 

* To the deficiencies to which women of rank were thus con- 
demned, by cuftom derived chiefly from the political circumftances 
of the country, was owing that comparative fuperiority through 
which fome of the Grecian courtezans attained extraordinary renown. 
Carefully inftruéted in every elegant accomplifhment, and, from 
early years, accuflomed to converie among men, and even men of 
the higheft rank and moft improved talents, if they poffeffed un- 
derftanding it became cultivated ; and to their houfes men reforted, 
not merely in the low purfuit of fenfual pleafure, but to injoy, of- 
ten in the moft polifhed company, the charms of female converfa- 
tion, which, with women of rank and charaéter, was totally for- 
bidden. 
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- bidden. Hence at the time of the invafion under Xerxes, the in. 
fluence of the Milefian courtezan ‘Thargelia is faid to have inpaged 
more than one Grecian city in the Pertian intereft; and the fame 
Thargelia was afterward raifed to the throne of Theflaly. 

‘ Afpafia was alfoa Milefian, the daughter of Axiochus; for her 
celebrity has preferved her father’s name. With uncommon beauty 
were joined io Afpafia full more uncommon talents; and, with a 
mind the molt cultivated, manners fo decent, that, in her more 
advanced years, ‘not only Socrates profeffed to have learned elo- 
quence from, her, but, as Plutarch relates, the ladies of Athens 
ufed to accompany their hufbands to her houfe for the inflrution of 
her converfation. Pericles became her paffionate admirer, and fhe 
attached herfelf to him while he lived ; according to Plutarch he 
divorced his wife, with whom he had lived on il! terms, to marry 
her. We are informed on higher authority, that he was not for- 
tunate in his family, his fons being mentioned by Plato as youths of 
mean underitanding. After he was once firmly eitablifhed at the 
head of the Athenian adminiftration, he paffed his little leifure 
from public bufinefs moftly in company with Afpafia and a few 
felect friends; avoiding that extenfive fociety in which the Athe- 
nians in general delighted, and feldom feen by the people but in 
the exercile of fome public office, or {peaking in the general affem- 
bly; a referve perhaps as advantageous to him, as the contrary 
conduét was neceflary to the ambitious who were yet but afpiring at 
greatnefs, or to the wealthy without power, who defired fecurity to 
their property. 

« Policy united with natural inclination to induce Pericles to pa- 
tronize the arts, and call forth their fineft productions for the ad- 
miration and delight of the Athenian people. The Athenian 
people were the defpotic fovereign ; Pericles the favorite and minif- 
ter; whofe bufinefs it was to indulge the fovereign’s caprices that he 
might direct their meafures ; and he had the {kill often to direé& 
even their caprices. That fine tafte which he poffefled eminently, 
was in fome degree general among the Athenians; and the grati- 
fication of that fine tafte was one mean by which he retained his in- 
fluence. Works were undertaken, according to the expreffion of 
Plutarch, in whofe time they ftill remained perfect, of ttupendous 
magoitude, and in form and grace inimitable; all calculated for 
the accommodation, or in fome way for the gratification, of the 
multitude, Pheidias was fuperintendant of the works: under him 
many architects and artifts were emp!oyed, whofe merit intitled 
them to fame with pofterity, aud of whofe works (fuch is the hard- 
nefs of the Attic marble, their principal material, and the purity 
of the Attic atmofphere) relics which have efcaped the violence of 
men, ftill afcer the lapfe of more than two thoufand years, exhibit 
all the perfection of defign, and even of workmanfhip, which earn- 
ed that fame. 

‘ Meanwhile Pheidias himfelf was executing works of ftatuary 
which were, while they latted, the admiration of fucceeding times. 
Nor does the teftimony to thefe works, which are now totally or 
almoft totally loft, reft merely upon Greécjan report; for the Ro- 
mans, 
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mans, when in poffeflion of all the moft exquifice productions of 
Grecian art, feanty reliéts of which have excited the wonder and 
formed the talte of modern ages, were at a lofs to exprefs their 
admiration of the fublimity of the works of Pheidias. When fuch 
was the perfection of the art of fculpture, it were a folecifm to fup- 
pole that the filter art of painting could be mean, fince the names of 
Paneznus, brother of Pheidias, and Zeuxis and Parrhatius, cotem- 
oraries, remained always among the moft celebrated of the Gre- 
cian fchool. At the fame time the chatte fublimity of the great 
tragic poets Zefchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and that extra- 
ordinary mixture of che moltelegant fatire with the groflett buftoon- 
ery the old comedy, as it is called, were alternately exhibited in 
immenfe theatres, at the public expence, and for the amufement of 
the whole people. 

‘ Thus captivating the Athenians by their relifh for matters of 
tafte and their paflion for amufement, Pericles confirmed his autho- 
rity principally by that great inftrument for the management ofa 
people, his eloquence: but this was fupported by unremitted afli- 
duity in public bufinefs, and evident fuperiority of capacity for the 
conduc of its but, above all, by an oftentatious integrity. The 
whole Athenian commonwealth thus, with ali its appurtenances, or, 
in the words of cotempgprary authors, revenues, armies, fleets, 
iflands, the fea, influence in various {lates of Greece, and among 
many barbsrous nations, friendihip and alliances with kings and 
various potentates, all were in a manner his poff=flion, But while 
thus, during fifteen years, commanding the Athenian empire, fo 
ftriét and {crupulous was his economy in his private affairs, that he 
is faid neither to have increafed nor diminifhed his paternal eitate 
bya fingle drachma.’ KE, 

[ Zo be continued. | ¢ 
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Arr. I. The Elements of Euclid; with Differtations, intended to 
affilt and encourage a critical Examination of thofe Elements, as 
the moft eflectual Means of eftablifhing a jufter Tafte upon ma- 
thematical Subjects, than that which at prefent prevails. Vol, IL. 
By James Williamfon, B.D. 4to.* Edwards. 


Me: WiILLIAMson’s firft volume was noticed in our Review 

for January 1787, vol. Ixxvi.: but as only a very fhort 
and general account was then given of it, we fhall now be 
more particular, and extend our remarks to both volumes. 
Though this work was not mentioned in the moft flatter- 
ing terms in our former account of it, it was allowed that 
Mr. Williamfon had adhered ftrily to his author, in thé 
tranflation ; and that in a tranflation of a mathematical writer 
particularly, this was certainly a great merit: but it was 
added, that adherence to an author might be carried too far ; 
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* The price of the two volumes is 41. 4°. boards; the fecond 
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and that it was thought Mr, Williamfon had neither increafed 
the perfpicuity nor the elegance of his tranflation, by admitting 
a number of conjunctions and adverbs, which, however beau- 
tiful in the Greek language, were utterly fuperfluous in the 
Englifh, and tended rather to confufe than elucidate the mean. 
ing of the author. The fame fcrupulous adherence to thofe re- 
dundancies is continued throughout this fecond volume: but, 
excepting thefe faults, we think no very material objections can 
be made to the tranflation, which contains only thirteen of the 
fifteen books that are generally afcribed to Euclid. We fup- 
pofe that Mr. Williamfon is of the opinion maintained by fome 
others, (and poffibly with juftice,) that the fourteenth and fif. 
teenth are not the work of Euclid, but of Hypficles, who flou- 
rifhed at Alexandria, in Egypt, about 180 years before the 
birth of Chrift: or, perhaps, he thinks with others, that they 
were written by Apollonius of Perga, who lived a few years 
before him, and were only abridged and put into their prefent 
form by Hypficles. This, we fay, is our fuppofition ; for Mr. 
Williamfon does not give us any clue by which we may dif- 
cover either his defign or opinions: he does not even drop a 
fingle hint concerning either ; unlefs four words may be deem- 
ed fuch, which, by the moft attentive reading, we difcovered 
toward the bottom of the 2oth page of the fecond volume, and 
about the middle of his feventh difiertation ; where, accident- 
ally, as it feems, he mentions the ¢ thirteenth and laft book.’ 
Had it not been for thefe four words, it would have been im- 
poffible for us to forefee whether we had, or had not, to expect 
another volume, which would contain the two remaining 
books, with diflertations; as there may be no end of differta- 
tions, if they are written in Mr. Williamfon’s manner. We 
fhall now proceed to inform the reader what he may expect to 
meet with in them. 

The number of thefe differtations is eight. The firft is di- 
vided into eight chapters ; of the neceflity and ufe of commens 
taries—the origin of geometrical principles—in what manner 
our common notions begin to take a {cientific form—of defini- 
tions—of poftulates—of the inftruments ufed for communi- 
cating geometrical knowlege, &c. 

The fecond diflertation contains nine chapters ; an explana- 
tion of the firft two propofitions, tranfcribed from p. 67, 68, 
69, and 70, of Hook’s pofthumous works, publifhed by Wal- 
ler — farther explanation of the firft and fecond propofitions, and 
an explanation of the third prop.—concerning hypothefes, ex- 
emplified in the fourth prop.—a critical examination of the 
fourth prop.—an explanation of the fifth prop.—concerning 


indirect demonfirations, in which the demonftrations of the 
| fixth 
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fxth and feventh propofitions are confidered—of geometrical 
demonftration—the geometrical meaning of the words finite and 
infinite. 

The third differtation contains five chapters ; remarks on 
M. Clairaut, and other modern authors of elements of geo- 
metry--on the arrangement of Euclid’s propofitions, (where 
M. Clairaut comes in for another lafh from the author’s whip} 
—the fame fubject continued—remarks on the conftructions in 
the firlt book—-remarks which may enable the reader to make 
a proper eftimate of his progrefs in geometry, when he is 
mafter of the firft book of Euclid’s Elements. 

The fourth diflertation, which relates to the fecond book, 
comprehends four chapters ; of parallelograms—remarks on the 
principles ufed in demonftrating the firit eight propofitions— 
of the addition and fubftra@tion of rectangles and fquares—the 
abfurdity of applying numbers to iljuftrate the propolitions in 
this book. 

In the preface to his fifth diflertation, fpeaking of the ar- 
rangement of the propofitions in the fecond book, Mr. W. 
fays, they depend fo little one on another, that the tenth might 
be read before the firft, having fo little or no connection with 
the firft nine; which is true enough: but he could not have 
faid the fame of either the fifth, fixth, feventh, or eighth pro- 
pofitions; and confequently his general remark, which this 
circumftance is brought to prove, is not ftrictly true. This 
diflertation bears reference to the third and fourth books, and 
is divided into three chapters: in the firit two we have remarks 
on the arrangement, and in the third, on the demonftrations, 
of the propofitions in thefe books. ‘Thefe five diflertations alk 
precede the firft book of the Elements. 

The fubjeéts of the fixth diflertation are the fifth and fixth 
books ; and it is divided into nine chapters: viz. of parts and 
multiples—of equi-multiples—farther illuftrations of the firft 
and fecond definitions—a comparifon of the multiples of four 
magnitudes—an explanation of the remaining definitions—of 
the arrangement of the propofitions—remarks on the demon- 
{trations in the fifth book —the fubject and arrangement of the 
fixth book, 

- Though we muft give it as our opinion, that by much the 
greater part of the remarks which thefe fix diflertations contain, 
are fuch as, we conceive, can only be necefiary te the moft ig- 
norant and inattentive, on whom all initructions relative to 
geometry muft be loft, yet they are not a//fuch. Mr. Wil- 
liamfon drops feveral hints which deferve the attention of 
the critical reader, and many more that an attentive learner 
3 will 
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will do well to obferve, and which he will find of great ufe to 
him in the profecution of his ftudies: but having faid thus 
much, he muft excufe us if we add, that fome of his remarks 
do not appear to us to be true: we have juft now in view, as 
one of the moft material, the paflage on p. 126 of the firft vo- 
lume, where he contends, if we underftand him right, that 
ftraight lines, triangles, parallelograms between the fame pa- 
rallel lines, angles, circumferences and fectors of equal circles, 
are all the magnitudes which we can multiply agreeably to Eu- 
clid’s two firft definitions of his fifth book. Now it appears to 
us, from what is done in the eleventh and twelfth books, that: 
Euclid was of a very different opinion; for he has there taken 
multiples of folids of very different forms, as cylinders and pa- 
rallelopipedons ; and we fee no reafon why he might not, with 
equal eafe, have done the fame of prifms of any kind, as well 
as of pyramids, whofe bafes are either triangles or parallelo- 
grams; and, perhaps, of many others. 

Mr. Williamfon concludes his firft volume, which contains 
the firft fix books, with fome remarks that we recommend 
to the perufal and attention of every learner. 

In the feventh diflertation, which begins the fecond volume, 
Mr. W. endeavours to fhew the infufficiency of modern alge- 
bra for fupplying the place of what Euclid has delivered in his 
feventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth books, on the properties of 
numbers, and commenfurable and incommenfurable magni- 
tudes: but notwithftanding all that he has faid on this head, 
we remain convinced that every thing which can be done in: 
Euclid’s manner of treating the fubjeét, and much more, may 
be effected by the modern analytics ; but, we will allow, not 
always with the fame elegance and perfpicuity. This diflerta- 
tion is comprized in four chapters, on the following fubjects : 
principles of, and method of reafoning in, algebra—the two 
different methods of meafuring the ratios of proportional quan- 
tities, and their confiftence with each other—the arrangement 
of the books of Euclid’s Elements—the difference between the 
meafures of magnitudes and the meafures of ratios. Then fol- 
low the feventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth books. 

The eighth and laft diflertation relates entirely to the ele- - 
venth book, and is contained in three chapters; on the dif- 
ficulties arifing from the reprefentation of lines in the fame 
plane when they are in different planes—of planes and their in- 
clinations —remarks on fome of the firft nineteen propofitions 
of the eleventh book. In this diflertation Mr. W. has ‘twice . 
attacked Dr, Simfon ; and once, at leaft, in our opinion, with - 
fome fuccefs. After m entioning the Doétor’s objections to, 
13 and 
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and notes on the ninth, tenth, and eleventh definitions of Eu- 
clid’s eleventh book, and allowing in fome meafure the juftice 
of them, he adds, * However, in vindication of Euclid, it may 
be faid, that his definitions will apply to all the figures about 
which he reafons ; and it is not very clear that he meant them 
to extend to any other. For the fubjeét, according to my 
appreheniion of it, becomes unmanageable, if we admit as fo- 
lid angles thofe which would be formed at the top of pyra- 
mids creéted upon a bafe with outward angles ; for then a folid 
angle might certainly be made, the plane angles of which 
would make more than four right angles.’ 

As a defence of Euclid, we do not think the preceding ex- 
tract very ftrong in argument: but, as an attack on Dr. Sim- 
fon’s emendation of him, it is forcible enough. To conclude 
that Euclid’s definition of fimilar folids is good, becaufe he has 
confidered none but thofe to which it will apply, is juft as 
found reafoning as it would be to aflert, that the fquare on the 
greater fide of every triangle is equal to the fquares on the other 
two fides, fuppofing that Euclid had confidered the properties 
of no triangle but right-angled triangles. On the other hand, 
we frankly confefs, that, in this pailage, Mr. Williamfon has 
{hewn us, for the firft time, that Simfon’s definitions of fimi- 
lar folids is, to fay the beft of it, no better than that of ku- 
cid: for, taking folids in the very general fenfe of them, for 
which Simfon’s definition is intended to provide, they involve a 
fort of angles very different from folid angles, at leaft in Eu- 
clid’s fenfe of folid angles ; becaufe, as Mr. Williamfon juflly 
obferves, if we admit thole to be folid angles, which are form- 
ed at the tops of pyramids erected on bafes that have out- 
ward angles, a folid angle may be fo made, that the plane 
angles forming it may, together, be greater than four right 
angles ; which is contrary to the twenty-firft propofition of the 
eleventh book. 

That there are innumerable § folid figures which are con- 
tained by fimilar planes, equal in multitude,’ which are not 
fimilar, muft be obvious to every one; confeguently, Eu- 
clid’s definition muft be defective ; and Simfon has rendered 
his equally faulty, by bringing into it the confideration of {o- 
lid angles, when the angles that are chiefly concerned are 
not folid angles, in Euclid’s fenfe of them, It appears to us, 
that all which was wanting on this head in Euclid, was fo 
have added the words, ‘¢ and fimilarly fituated with refpect to 
each other,” to the ninth definition; to have cancelled the 
tenth ; and to have demonftrated the cquaiity of folid figures, 
inftead of defining it, as Simfon has done in the three new 
propolitions which follow the twenty-third in his edition. 

Rey. Nov. 1790, T Nir, 
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Mr. Williamfon’s other criticifm relates to Simfon’s note 
on the feventh propofition of the fame book: but notwith- 
ftanding that our author undoubtedly fees the propofition in 
its right point of view, and that Simfon did not, his attack on 
the latter is, in our opinion, utterly indefenfible. “The propofi- 
tion ftands in Mr. Williamfon’s tranflation thus: ¢ If there be 
two paraltel ftraight lines, dat let there be taken any points 
which may accidentally happen in each of them, the ftraight 
line joining the points is in the fame plane with the paral- 
lels.? It is much more clearly, as well as more concifely, 
exprefled by Sinfon, thus: ‘* If two ftraight lines be pas 
rallel, the ftraight line drawn from any point in one to any 

oint in the other is in the fame plane with the parallels.” 
We may fafely appeal to any geometrician, whether, in the 
plain literal meaning of the words here put down, the propofi- 
tion does not follow from the feventh and thirty-third defini- 
tions of the firft book ; and whether it is not aflumed, as Sim- 
fon afferts, al! the way through the firft fix books, as well as 
in the third and fixth propofitions of the eleventh book ; which 
is the fubftance of Simfon’s objection to it, and the ground of 
his reafon for reje€ting it. However, that Euclid and Simfon 
* were thinking of quite different things’ in this place, as Mr. 
W. exprefles it, we readily allow, as there can be no doubt 
that the propcfition fhould be to this effeét: Jf two fraight 
lines be parallel, and a point be taken in cach of them, there can be 
no ftraight line drawn from one of thefe points to the other; but 
that which is in the fame plane with the parallels. n this fenfe, 
the propofition could evidently have no place in the firft fix 
books, where all the lines are exprefsly drawn in the fame 
plane ; neither does the propofition, taken in this fenfe, fol- 
low from the feventh and thirty-third definitions of the firft 
book ; and, laftly, it is in this fenfe that it is applied, where- 
ever it is cited, throughout the eleventh book. ‘Thefe reafons 
clearly evince that this is the true fenfe in which the propofi- 
tion ought to be taken; and that, in this inftance, Simfon’s 
ufual penetration failed him, in as much as that he did not 
difcover the true method of reftoring the propofition, though he 
faw plainly that it could not be admitted as it ftood in his 
author: but furely an ‘editor who has done fo much toward 
reftoring the genuine reading of Euclid, did not deferve quite 
fuch harfh treatment, as to be told that ‘ nothing can be 
more abfurd than his objections’ are, merely becaufe he pro- 
pofed an improper amendment of a paflage which is really 
corrupt. | 

We fhall conclude by repeating, that Mr. Williamfon’s dif- 
fertations contain feveral pertinent and ufeful remarks, though 
there are very many which are puerile and trifling, 
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Ant. 1V. An Inquiry into the Principles of Taxaticn; chiefly ap- 
plicable to Articles of immediate Confumption.— 

Motto. J will make thine exaGors righteoufnefs.—Violence 

all no longer be beard in thy land; wafting nor deftruction 

within thy borders. Ifaiah, Ix. 17, and 18. 


4to. pp. 296. 128. Boards. Debrett. 1790. 


E had, lately, occafion to remark * that political economy, 
| efpecially that part of it which refpects taxation, though, 
as yet, but little underftood, begins to be ftudied as a fcience ; 
—and the volume before us proves the juftnefs of that obfer- 
vation. We have not, indeed, in the courfe of our literary 
peregrinations, met with fuch a fyftematic performance on the 
{ubject of taxation, as the prefent ; and as many ideas are here 
developed, which tend to overturn a pernicious fyftem that too 
long prevailed in this refpe&t, we thall be more particular in 
our account of it, than we ufually are in regard to performances 
of a fimilar kind, which only confift of trite obfervatians drefled 
up in a new fafhion. : 

The author of this work confines his view entirely to the 
taxation of articles of immediate confumption ; and he thus ex- 
plains the plan which he is to purfue in this inveftigation: His 
object he fays, is, 

« In the firft place, to take a view of the manner in which our 
financiers have extraéted a revenue from articles of immediate con- 
fumption. In doing this, it will be neceflary to give a fhort hif- 
torical account of fome of the duties, with the attempts which have 
been made to fecure them; and to point out the moft important 
errors into which the Legiflature i fallen, and which have 
proved injurious to the revenue, by effectually obftructing its im- 
provement. ‘This forms the fubject of the firff b00k, which contains 
a pretcy full account of what I have taken the liberty to call the 
over-tax /yfiem. 

‘ But befide thefe practical opinions which prevent the increafe 
of the revenue, there are {peculative principles which often unite 
with them to check any plan of general reformation. ‘Thefe it is 
neceffary to ftate and examine. In doing this, 1 fhall have occa- 
fion, firft, to inquire into the manner in which a ftate or common- 
wealth fhould encreafe its revenue with the growing wealth of the 
people. Secondly, to afcertain the circumftances which octafion 
the great expence of collecting duties on articles of immediate con- 
fumption; and, thirdly, to confider the queftion, on whom taxes 
on fuch articles ultimately fall. Thefe particulars form the fub- 
jects of the /econd book. 

* Nobody fuppofes that revenue laws, and fifcal regulations, 
have an unlimited power to fecure duties. It feems to be a matter 
of the higheft importance, therefore, to afcertain the extent and 








* See the fctt article of our Review for September. 
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limitation of that power. . This fubje&t, fo far as I am acquainted, 
has never been treated of; nor do! know of any attempts that have 
been made, to afcertain principles by which the power of fiical re- 
gulations may be eftimated; this is the fubje& of the third book. 
Jn it, L endeavour to mark the circumftances which fit or unfic 
commodities to be fubjeéts of taxation ; to point out the general 
circumftances on which the power of fifcal reftraints depend; and 
to exhibit a fpecimen of the manner of fuiting the rate of a duty on 
any given article to the power of fifcal regulations, fo that fmug- 
gling fhall be prevented, and the numerous evils of the fyftem 
hitherto purfued may be avoided.’ 

Such is the general plan of this publication; and it will be 
admitted that, if the objects propofed fhall be fully accomplifh- 
ed, it muft be confidered as a work of great importance. It 
fhall be our ftudy, by ftating a few of the moft remarkable 


facts and charaéteriftic obfervations, to enable our readers, in ° 


fome meafure, to judge of this matter. 

The author begins by explaining what he means by the overs 
tax fyflem of taxation. Whenever a tax is fo high that no 
fiical regulations can infure the payment of it, he very properly 
calls it over-taxed; and he finds no difficulty in proving that 
this mode of taxation has been long adopted in this coun- 
try. 
The firft article that he fele&ed as a fubject of illuftration, 
is beer. ‘The duties on beer in England, from the year 1660 
to 1694, he obferves, were 2s. 6d. per barrel on ftrong beer, 
and 6d. on fmall,—on an average of ten years, from 1684 to 
1693, the amount of ale charged was, 

Of ftrong, 4,567,293 barrels, 
Of fmall, 2,376,278 ditto. 
In 1694, the duties were raifed to 4s. gd. the ftrong, and 
2s. 6d. the fmall, per barrel,—and for the next ten years, the 
amounts were, Of flrong, 3,374,604 barrels, 
| Of fmall, 2,180,764 ditto. 
and down to the year 1750, * they continue nearly a million 
of barrels of {trong ale below what they were before i6go.’ 

The fame appearances took place in Scotland.—At the 
union, the duty on a particular kind of beer there called two- 
penny, was 28. 13d. +;q. per barrel, which continued till the 
year 1760, when the duty was raifed to 3s. 43d. iq. © This 
blow (he obferves) the Scotch brewery never recovered. In- 
ftead of 2, 4, or §C0,000, the officers’ books now feldom ex- 
ceed 100,000 barrels. 

He next examines low wines, refpecting which the fame 
phenomena occur. Before the year 1750, the duties on the 
corn diftillery in England, he fays, amounted to 113d. 3q. on 
the gallon of proof ipirits, equal to about 1d. oq on the gal- 
lon 
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Jon of wafb. In the year1751, the duties were nearly doubled, 
the confequence was immediately feir, for in 1751, the quan- 
tity of low wines excifed was, - 11,200,000 gallons. 
In 1752, they were only - - 73,000,000 ditto. 
In 1760, an additional duty was exacted ; fince which time, 
© if we are to truft the excife officers’ books, there has never 
been in any one year, 2,800,000 of proof fpirits produced by 
the whole diftillery in England;’ and, in Scotland, after the 
year 1760, when the additional duty was there alfo exacted, 
the quantities ‘ fell from 4 and 500,000 gallons, to 30, 40, 
and almoft to 50,000 gallons.’ 

Foreign Spirits form the next fubject of inquiry, and they 
afford fimilar conclufions. “The fame may be faid of foreign 
wines, which is the only other article that the author examines. 
He concludes this chapter with the following pertinent caution- 
ary remarks : 

‘ Though it is of great moment to know when an article is over- 
taxed, yet the decreafe of the quantity which then takes place on 
the revenue books is, by no means, a correct meaiure of the ex- 
tent of fmuggling, which may afterwards prevail in that article. 
It is alfo to be remembered, that, though too high a rate of duty 
always occafions {muggling, and though this may be traced on the 
face of the revenue accounts when they are carefully attended to, 
yet the converfe of the propofition is no; true, wiz. that the falling 
of revenue amounts is an unequivocal proof of {muggiing. Reve- 
nue amounts may rife and fall from caufes altogether unconnected 
with taxes.’ 

The next chapter is appropriated to an examination of the 
means which the legiflature have adopted, with a view to pre- 
vent, or to fupprefs fmuggling, with their confequences. 
This is an elaborate difquifition, and contains many pertinent 
obfervations, all tending to fhew the futility and pernicious 
confequences of attempting to fupprefs fmuggling and other 
frauds, when the profits that may refult from thefe practices 
are confiderable:—but here we muft refer to the work itfelf. 
As a fpecimen of the author’s train of reafoning, we fhall fele& 
his obfervations on the efficacy of oaths in thefe cafes; as we 
have ever confidered the proititution of oaths as one of the 
moft reprehenfible errors of modern legiflation ; which, as it 
tends to unhinge the principles of found morality, and to render 
the lives and ptoperty of every member of the community in- 
fecure, cannot be too foon redrefied.—Concerning revenue 
Oaths, the author reafons thus : 

* It feems fcarce neceffary to fay much to perfyade us that oaths 
are a very improper manner of attempting to fecure duties. When 
they are fo employed, the legiflature mutt either altogether reft up- 


On this evidence of the trader againit himfelf, or accempany it with 
T 3 checks, 
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checks, to deteé thofe traders who may be capable of giving a falfe 
oath. If they are altogether refted upon, they evidently give every 
advantage, in point of profit, to him who {wears falfely, over him 
who feareth an oath. If accompanied with checks, and the check 
is perfeét, there is no ufe for the oath. If the check is imperfea, 
it will be no fecurity againft falfe fwearing ; and when detettion 
tikes place, it becdmes abfolutely neceffary for the trader, if he has 
any regard for character, to bribe the officer to connive at the fraud 
which has been committed under the fanétion of an oath. ‘Thus a 
fource of corruption is opened, different from, and even more power- 
ful than the defire of evading duties ; a circumf{tance which ftrongly 
tends to unftring the power of fifcal regulations. To make light of 
the awful fan&tion of an oath, is juftly confidered as a high degree 
of depravity, preparing the mind for every enormity. Smugglers, 
it is probable, begin with the fecret commiffion of this crime, and 
end with its avowed practice. A cuftom-houfe oath with them, is 
not merely unattended with awe; it is an objeét of ridicule.’ 

How can it be otherwife? when the laws are fuch, that not 
only the fmuggler is tempted to take a faife oath, for profit, but 
that even the honeft trader, in the fair courfe of bufinefs, when 
he has no intention of defrauding the revenue at all, is compel- 
led every day to take oaths that not only may be falfe, but evi- 
dently muf? be fo, by the avowed acknowlegement both of the 
perfe1. who is, by law, compelled to adminifter it, and of him 
why, by his fituation and bufinefs, is obliged to take it. Yet 
fuch is the inattention (for, in this enlightened age, we cannot 
call it ignorance) of our legiflators, that they fcruple not to 
pais fuch abfurd laws without the fmalleft degree of hefita- 
tion. 

RefpeAing permits, which have been adopted as another mode 
of preventing {muggling, the author obferves, that the revenue 
committee tell us, * that at one place the excife officers’ books 
exhibited only 3,000 tons of fpirits that had paid duty ; when, 
from it, no lefs than 19,000 tons had been fent, under the pro-~ 
tection of regular permits, in one year. 

‘ Were a ftranger,’ (he continues,) * to confult our revenue 
code ; did he remark the regolations, reftrictions, and checks under 
which the diftiller in this country is laid; did he obferve the many 
confifcations, fines, imprifonments, and deaths, which refoand 
from one ftatute to another; he would furely conclude, that an 
Engiith diftiller muft be one of the pooreft and moft oppreffed men 
cf the nation. But he has only toturn from the ftatute book, and 
look on the diftillers, to entertain very different fentiments. He 
may fee fome of them fitting at their eafe, and defrauding the na- 
tion without fear, They not only defeat the numerous checks 
which have been put on them, but convert them into their fecurity. 
And they not only circulate the fpirits they have thus fmuggled, 
rictwithftandifig permits, but by means of that very infrument by 
Which che legiilature meant to prevent their circulation,’ L 
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Let us add, that, by means of the wealth which they thus 
accumulate, they not only fet at nought the laws that have 
been made to guard againft the frauds which they commit, but 
even overawe the minifter himfelf, and influence the leaders of 
the legiflative aflembly to adopt a fyftem of legiflation which, 
though fraught with national evils of the moft pernicious kind, 
is well calculated to fecure the great object that they have in 
view—private emolument. 

In his concluding remarks on this chapter, the author, with 
his ufual judgment, obferves, 

‘ That practice muft be bad indeed, which has infenfibly led the 
legiflature into a fyftem, ruinous in all its tendencies, whether we 
regard it in a moral, political, or fifcal view.’ It is only the laft of 
thefe views of the fubjeét we are now taking; and enough has been 
faid to thew, that bigh duties, rigorous laws, and increafe of /mug- 
gling, have been hitherto infeparably connected, in the fiical hif- 
tory of this country. ..... This is, and has been, the opinion of 
every fenfible man, who has had fufficient opportunities to under- 
ftand the fubje&t, and has really attended to it; and yet, by a kind 
of fatality, for which it is not eafy to account, the praaice of 
every fucceflive minifter and parliament has been the fame.’ 

From prudential motives, the writer does not judge it fit 
here to explain the caufe of this phenomenon; ‘though from 
what has incidentally dropped from his pen, in feveral parts of 
this performance, we are inclined to believe, if he had chofen 
to inquire into this branch of the fubject, he would have found 
it as little enveloped in myfticifm, as many other particu- 
jars which he has explained in a very clear and fatisfactory 
manner. 

In the third chapter, however, the ingenious author thinks 
it proper to inquire into the caufe of thofe erroneous opinions 
which have given rife to the over-tax /y/tem ;—and here he con- 
fiders the following heads feparately, viz. 1{t, Price as related to 
the fubjet?— 20, of merchant and manufacturer—34, A the par- 
tial fmuggler — 4th, of the revenue officers, when articles are over= 
taxed—under this head, the following pertinent obfervations 
occur; 

« It iscommon, in the fyftem hitherto purfued, to encourage the 
revenue officer to fupprefs {muggling, not by rendering him inde- 
pendent of it, but by rewarding him for detecting frauds and mak- 
ing feizures. ‘Thefe encouragements are fuppofed neceflary, to 
ft:mulate his a€tivity, and to fecure his integrity ; and in many fitu- 
ations, his moiety of fines and feizures conititutes his chief emolu- 
ment. But as this emolument is always proportioned to the goods 
feized, or to the frauds difcovered, it is as much the intereft of the 
officer that there fhould be goods to feize, and frauds to difcover, as 


that they fhould be feized or difcovered; and though it is his inte- 
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reft to make feizures, it is equally fo that fmuggling, the fource of 
thefe feizures, fhou!d not altogether be cut off. But this would be 
done by the reduction of duties, which therefore he would never 
advife, e he underftood his interelt, and was willing to promote it, 
at the expence of his country.’ 

sth, Of the mere fmuggler—6th, an apology for financiers—7th, 
of the fifcal information to be derived from the revenue accounts of 
over-taxed articles. This is an elaborate difquifition, clearly 
proving that we muft not rely on thefe accounts, taken by 
themfelves. “The following are his concluding obfervations on 
this fubject : 

‘Js it fo then, that fmuggling often prevail: moft, where the 
revenue accounts are higheft? Do we find the reafonings cf revenue 
officers inconclufive and uncertain? Are we liable to be mifled by 
the plaufible reafonings of the manufacturer or merchant? Are re- 
venue accounts incompetent to give us folid information? Do 
amounts rife, after additional duties have been impofed? And do 
they fometimes fall, after'duties have been lowered, perhaps with 
the intention of raifing them? And amidf all thefe jarring and 
contradictory circumftences, do we fiod men of the firft talents, 
not even attempting to explain them, bet pafling them over 
with little objervation, and {till perfevering in prejudices which 
have been long eftablifhed? In fuch a fituation, we need not 
wonder, that we have neither clear decay nor decided opinions; 
that overcome by the force of example; prefled by the neceflities 
of the ftate, and feeing no other plan by which it could a&, the 
legiflature fhou!d adhere to the old fyftem, though pregnant with 
confequences, ‘ t pernicious to the manners of the people; repug- 
nant to all good government; and which threaten Ss the deitruction 
of that very revenue, which it is its object to fecure. 

To remove this confufion, the writer proceeds to inquire 
into other caufes that have contributed to miflead the public 
opinion on this fubject, and to eftablith the pernicious fyftem 
of taxation which he reprobates. With this view, he finds it 
necefiary to examine, 8th, what are the ends of taxing.— 
Thefe he thinks may be three-fold, viz. 1ft, To reftrain the 
ufe of a commodity, and in this cafe he would denominate them 
political taxes.—2d, To give one commodity the advantage 
over another in point of price, fuch he calls commercial taxes— 
or, 2d, To raife a revenue, which he calls revenue taxes, Each 
of thefe he confiders feparately in their order, which we muft 
pafs over, only obferving that the general conclufion from the 
whole is, that every confideration fhould give way to this 
fingle point,—what rate of duty is the commodity capable of 
bearing ? to obtain an anfwer to which queftion will be the ob- 
ject of his future inquiries. 
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The fecond book is:appropriated to the difcuffion of feveral 
queftions that require to be elucidated, before the fyftem which 
the author propofes to introduce, can be fully underftood. 
Thefe he inveftigates under the modeft title of Inquiries, which 
be arranges under three heads. 

The firf? inquiry relates to the manner in which a ftate ought 
to encreafe its revenue, in proportion to the growing wealth of 
its fubjects. In this difcuffion, the writer firft endeavours, 
from facts already eftablifhed, to difcover the effect of lowering 
duties, when they are confefledly too high; and then, on more 
general principles, attempts to fhew, that, fuppofing the duties 
were moderate, the encreafe of revenue ought to be regulated 
by the fame general laws, which influence individual traders in 
the management of their private concerns. 

In regard to the firft part of this inquiry, the following fads 
are ftrongly illuftrative of the effects of lowering the duties 
when too high: (p. gt.) 

‘ When we confider how general and deep-rooted the belief is, 
‘¢ that a reduction of the rate of duties would be attended with a 
proportional decreafe of revenue,” it feems ftill proper to afcer- 
tain, if this is a real, or only an imaginary objection, to reducing 
the rates of many of our taxes. 

‘It has appeared, that for two periods, ending 1773 and 1782, 
there never was above 800,000 gallons of foreign fpirits legally 
imported into this country in a year. 

‘ This quantity, at 7s. 3d. per gallon, (which is nearly the 
average rate of the excife duties for thefe two periods,) would 
yield a grofs yearly amount of 2g0,0co!l. 

‘ If we charge 6 per cent. for collecting, the net revenue arifing 
from foreign {pirits would not exceed 270,600]. 

‘ The quantity of foreign fpirits {muggled during thefe periods 
was, yearly, - - 4,300,000 gallons. 

* Add the quantity legally imported, - 800,000 gallons. 





5,100,000 gallons, 
which the inhabitants of this country will have, and with which, 
while we have too high a tax, the f{muggler chiefly will fupply 
them, notwithftanding all the exertions which government can 
make to prevent him. 

‘ Let us fuppofe the duty on foreign fpirits to be reduced from 
75. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per gallon, and that this duty was a moderate tax: 
this on 5,100,000 gallons, would yield a grofs revenue of £.637,500 

* And, if fmuggling did not prevail, this fum could 
eafily be collected for lefs than 5 per cent. Hence, de- 
dud for expence of collecting, - - 32,000 





* So that with about one-third part of the rate of 


duty, we fhould have of net revenue, . £. 605,000 
free from {muggling and corruption, inftead of only 272,601. ace 
companied with av! the mifchiefs of over-taxing.’ 
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The above, however, is only a hypothetical cafe. The 
following is a real fact that cannot be controverted : 

‘ In the year 1745, the inland duty on tea was reduced from 4s, 
to 1s. in the pound, and 25 fer cent. in the price, 

‘Tn the year 1745, the grois amount of the 


duty on tea was - - £151,168 7 1 
‘ Bot in the year after the reduction of the 

duty, viz. 1746, it rofe to - - 249,018 19 Ir 
« And in 1747, if was - - 263,;:14 0 3 


From thefe, and other faéts which we cannot find room to 
ftate, the author concludes, that when the rate of duty is too 
high, the eafieft way of increafing the revenue, is to lower the 
duty. 

The remaining part of this Inquiry is employed to fhew, that 
when taxes are moderate, they ought to be confidered nearly 
under the fame point of view with mercantile profit in trade, 
and fhould be governed by the fame general laws. 


* We have feen, (fays he,) that they agree in operating through 
the fame media; and as it is the intereft of both to conform to the 
Jaw of juitice, fo it is equally their intereft to conform to that phy- 
fical law which requires, that the rea/ price of articles fhould fall, 
with the accumulation of wealth, and the general improvement of 
fociety. ‘To this law, individual traders yield a reluctant obedi- 
ence, though, on the whole, it is their intereft to conform to it. 
But fovereign ftates, not feeling then: ‘clves under the fame necef- 
fity, inftead of obeying, have refifted it, by all their ingenuity and 
power; and hence have arifen all the evils of the over-tax fyftems. 
Thetfe evils are nothing more than the natural punifhments which 
invariably attach themfelves to thofe who refift a law of nature, 
whofe final end is the diffufion of the comforts of a rich fociety 
through the loweft ranks of the people. 

‘ We conclude, that if itates would follow the practice of 
trading individuals, like them, their capitals (i. e. the quantity 
(obferve) of each taxed article) would increafe with the increate 
of the wealth of the community at large, and with the growing 
demand for thefe articles: that fhould the increafe of revenue 
thence arifing be infufficient for the public exigencies, they ought 
not to attempt to augment their revenue, as they have done, by 
additional duties on articles already fofficiently taxed, but by laying 
duties on hitherto untaxed commodities.’ 


In the courfe of this inquiry, the attentive reader will find 
many excellent obfervations on the principles of trade, and 
particularly on the confequences of monopolies in trade, as 
refpecting the community at large, which deferve particular 
attention. | 

The fecond inquiry refpects the expence of colle&ting taxes 
on coniumable commodities, and is intended chiefly to ob- 
viate an objection that has often been urged in favour of aug- 
menting an old tax, rather than of impofing a new one, becaufe 
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has been fuppofed that the expence in collecting the laft, 
would be greater than the firft. ‘This writer, however, con- 
tends, with much force of argument, that this is a miftake ; 
and he afferts, that the expence occafioned by one over-taxed 
article, is greater than might colle& twenty at a moderate rate. 
¢ | have known,’ fays he, * ten watchers on one trader at the 
fame time.’ He feems to be particularly acquainted with the 
frauds practifed with regard to the excife laws, and has pointed 
out their confequences in a variety of cafes, with a precifion 
and force that cannot fail to imprefs conviction on the mind of 
every perfon who adverts tothem. The expence to govern 
ment, in all cafes of over-taxation, he fully proves, is exceed~ 
ingly great; though, in every cafe, it is more or lefs ineflica- 
cious : 

‘ But (fays he, in his concluding obfervations on this head) 
thefe exertions of government matt vary, with what government 
are permitted to know with regard to {muggling. When an over- 
taxed article is in the hands of young traders, whofe moderate gains 
deprive them of the power to corrupt the officers, this, joined to 
the clamours of rivalhip, roufes the attention of government to the 
fmuggling that prevails, and creates great expence in their exertions 
to fupprefs it: but after the bufinefs centers in a few monopolizers, 
who have great capitals, they can eafily take the revenue officers 
into their own pay. ‘This is the laft ftage of the over-tax fyftem; 
and then it meets the appearance of a moderate taxation. One 
officer may be fufficient to furvey one trader. No frauds are heard 
of, and no profecutions take place; the few which arife are againtt 
inferior traders, who are foon altogether fuppreffed, though it is 
from the middling clafs that the highelt rate of duty can be col- 
leéted.’ , 

The third inquiry in this ,work, refpects the queftion, On 
whom do taxes fall?—and it is intended to remove fome objec- 
tions to the author’s fyftem, that have arifen from certain 
theoretical opinions which have been entertained by various 
political writers of eminence on this fubject; and which he 
endeavours to fhew, with fome degree of fuccefs, have been 
ill-founded. In this part of his fubjeét, however, the writer is 
evidently more beyond his depth, than in any other part of his 
difquifition ; and, therefore, it is lefs fatisfactory than the reft. 
When this queftion comes to be fully difcufled by perfons who 
have time and talents for fuch a difquifition, it will, perhaps, 
be proved to be altogether an ufelefs inquiry from the be- 
ginning, and be productive of no other good effect than that at 
which this author points, wiz. to fhew that the confequences 
which have been drawn by fome ingenious fpeculators on this 
head, from certain theories that they have adopted, are vifionary, 
and that the nice divifions which they have endeavoured to 
4. make 
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make between the different clafles of confumers, are ufelefs and 
nugatory. ‘This inquiry takes up a much greater proportion 
of the book than its importance merited. 

The third book treats * of fixing the rates of duties, and of 
fuiting them to fifcal regulations, fo that fmuggting fhall 
thereby be prevented.’ Here, the author being more in his 
own {phere, he affords proportionally more authentic informa. 
tion. Jn treating of ¢ the general relation that fubfifts between 
the value of a commodity, and the tax it is capable of bear- 
ing,’ the following judicious obfervations are made, in order 
to prove that lowering the price of the materials of a manufac- 
ture, fhould be no argument for augmenting the rate of the 
tax on it, but the reverie: 


‘ Let us fuppofe (fays he) a pound weight of fope to coft the 
manufacturer ten pence, exclufive of duties; and: that the duty 
was a penny; his temptation to {muggle would be 10 per cent. upon 
the valee. Increafe the duty one-half, and the temptation is in- 
creafed; but diminifh the value of the fope, and the fame effed is 
produced on the manofafturer. Call the value of the fope five 
pence per pound weight; a penny of duty holds out a temptation 
of 20 per cent.: but if the duty is increafed, as the value of the 
article is diminithed, this holds out a temptation compounded of 
both thefe circumitances. It was, however, becaufe the price of 
fope had fallen to the manufacturer, that the additional duty on 
that article was laid in 1780. It was then faid*, that the price of 
barilia (a neceffary article in the manufactory of fope) had fallen: 
that this reduced the price of fope to the makers, who therefore 
‘could afford to advance an additionai duty of three farthings on hard 
fope, and {till fell it as cheap as they did before. This was, no 
doubt, true; but we fhall find, that the manufacturer was more 
ftimulated to commit fraud by the reduced value of fope, which was 
the reafon given for augmenting the duty. The former duties on 
fope were 13d. fer pound. If we fuppofe the original value of the 
fope Od. this was 25 fer cent. If the value had continued the fame, 
the additiona! duty of three farthings would have raifed the tempt- 
ation to 37 per cent. But if we fuppofe the value of fope reduced 
to 4d. thefe duties were 56 per cent. But this is not all, the re- 
duction of the value of fope diminifhed alfo the rifk of the manu- 
facturers in attempting to fmuggle; and the temptation to fraud 
was increafed, not only in fo far as the relation of zd. to 4d. was 
greater than 13d. to 6d. but alfo in as far as the rifk of lofing 4d. 
was of lefs confequence than that of lofing 6d. in the event that the 
article was feized. 

* We fee then, that the reduced price of barilla, inftead of being 
an argument for laying on an additional duty on fope, ought rather 
to have been a diffusfive from that meafure; and that, in general, 
the rate of a duty flould not rife as the price of a commodity falls; 





* See Lord North’s fpeecch, 
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put that the rate of a duty ought rather to rife and fall together with 
the natural price of the article on which it is impofed.’ 

Accurate reafoning is fo rare in matters of finance, that we 
hope to be excufed from endeavouring to bring the above 
within the view of fome who might, perhaps, have otherwile 
never adverted to it. The fame apology may be extended to 
what follows. 

After having obferved that eight diftillers, refiding about 
the city of London, as they themfelves inform, * though few in 
number, comprifed, in importance and extent of their manu- 
factories, upwards of eleven-twelfths of the whole diftillery in 
England,’ the anthor proceeds to point out the difference, in as 
far as regards revenue, that fubfifts between great and moderate 
manufacturers. Among thefe remarks, the following occur: 

‘ A trader who can realize 4 or soool. a year by the evafion of 
his duties, can at once fecure fecrecy on the part of his fervants, 
bribe the revenue officer, reduce the fifcal price of the commodity, 
and retain a handfome profit to himfelf. A man trading on a {mall 
fcale has none of thefe things in his power. ‘The fr/ infures him- 
felf fuccefs in fecuring a great fum; the /2/ would actempt a [mall 
gain at his utmoft peril. Accordingly we find, that while no regu- 
lations that ever were invented, or applied, could ftop the opera- 
tions of the great diltillers, the middiing ones, in confequence of 
frit watching, have been obliged to give up bufinefs altogether. 
But furely it is impolitical to give encouragements to the great, in 
preference to the middling diftillers. It is forcing traders out of 
the market, who are under the powér of filcal regulations, to put 
it more completly into the hands of thofe over whom the State has 
little or no power, and to whom Aical regulations can but in a very 
partial degree extend.’ 

We could add many more extracts that equally difcover a 
found judgment, and a talent for accurate obfervation, in this 
author: but it is time that we fhould defift. ‘The third book 
clofes with a propofal for appointing an officcr, fomewhat of 
the fame nature with that of the infpeftor-general in former 
times, who fhould be employed to pick up facts refpecting re- 
venue matters, and to afford information and found advice to 
the minifter concerning revenue laws; together with a {peci- 


"men of a fifcal hiftory of objects that were fubjeSted to an ime 


poft for producing a revenue. To the laft, as an ingenious 
illultration of the author’s principles, we have no objection: 
but to the firft part of the propofal, we fhould not fo readily 
accede. An individual, in fuch an office, would be liable to 
be mifled in a thoufand ways; and by inftilling his notions 
into the ear of a minifter, he might produce much mifchief 
before the evi! was fulpected, or could be prevented. In this 
free country, it is the public, and not the minifter exclulively, 
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who fhould be informed. The minifter fhould imbibe hj 


fundamental knowlege in political wifdom, while he is only g 
private individual, and while he has leifure to inveftigate matters 
coolly ; not after he becomes a minifter, when he cannot find 
time for fuch inveftigations. If, however, the public cannot 
be informed, how can the future minifter receive inftruction? 
We would therefore propofe, and we have often wondered 
that it fhould never have occurred to thofe who have the power 
of making fuch an inftitution, that a public profeffor fhould 
be appointed for the fole purpofe of inveftigating matters of 
taxation and revenue, on the plan of the Scotch univerfities, 
with a moderate falary only, fo as to infure his giving leGtures 
regularly. in this way, the attention of our youth would be 
turned toward the fubje€&t, which could not fail to produce 
many ingenious difquifitions from time to time, to enlighten 
the people at large, and thus to pave the way for falutary laws, 
and to compel the legiflature to adopt them. With the people 
at large, and not with any particular junto of men, all laws 
which fhall be permanently binding on the public, muft ori. 
ginate. A minifter more enlightened than the people, dares 
not act, One who is lefs informed may, by plaufible pretexts 
and deceptive arts, keep his footing for a time, but mut, 
infallibly, at laft, be driven from the helm. The great objeé, 
therefore, is to inform the public at large in regard to the fub- 
ject of legiflation, before any effential reform can be fuccefl- 
fully attempted. 

‘The volume concludes with an appendix, containing nine- 
teen articles of public accounts, mentioned in the body of the 
work. 

In this performance, feveral very important faéts refpecting 
revenue are brought forward, accompanied with fhrewd re- 
marks, and accurate reafoning, from which much ufeful in- 
| formation may be derived. ‘The knowlege of the author, 
however, is of that kind which may be rather denominated 
accurate than extenfive. With the excife laws, and the dif- 
ferent evafions and frauds to which they have given birth, he 
is accurately and intimately acquainted. He has ftudied them 
with great care, and his views refpecting them are clear, ac- 
curate, and juft, fo far as they go; though even here it Is 
rather the correction of abufes that have already prevailed, than 
the developement of original improvement, that conftitutes the 
merit of the performance. With other departments, he is 
evidently much lefs intimately acquainted: nor are his conclu- 
fions re(pecting them equally deferving of credit. Fortunately, 
however, he has feldom extended his views beyond the limits that 
he has prefcribed to himfelf; which we confider as a high re- 
commendation 
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commendation of the work. Would writers.in general confine 
themfelves to thofe branches of knowlege with which they 
ae clofely acquainted, inftead of thinking it neceflary to give 
general fyftems, many would be the benefits that fociety would 
derive from that practice. Thofe who are ignorant of the 
fubje might then ftudy without danger of being led into 
error; and the public at large would acquire clear and precife 
jdeas concerning moft fubjects, inftead of thofe vague and in- 


‘definite notions which at prefent too much prevail, owing to 


the dificulty that an uninformed reader finds in difcriminating 
between the true and the falfe, in works which he chances to 
read. Should this plan be generally adopted, many bulky 
volumes, it is true, would be reduced to a {mall fize, and the 
manufacture of book-making would be thus greatly diminifhed; 
and with it, of courfe, our own particular employment would 
be leflened. It would abridge, however, only the d:lagreeable 
part of our employment, that of finding fault; a branch of our 
duty which we fhould gladly relinquifh. 

he language of this performance, though free from 
ftriking defects, does not poilefs all the correctnefs for which 
a faftidious critic would wifh. Many idiomatic phrafes occur, 
that too clearly difcover the author to be a native of Scotland; 
a defect that. might, by the favour of a friend, have been eafily 
avoided. 

It has been much the fafhion for writers of a certain clafs to 
complain of our young minifter, as being defirous of with- 
holding every kind of ufeful information from the public, re- 
fpecting finance. If, however, it fhould appear that the pre- 
fent performance was brought forward by the countenance and 
fupport of that minifter, with a view to correct the erroneous 
notions that hitherto have too much prevailed refpecting re- 
venue matters, and to pave the way for a new and a better fyltem 
of finance, it would go far, we fhould think, to prove that 
thefe complaints are not well founded. We, however, who 
have no opportunities of penetrating the myftecries of ftate- 
arcana, can only pretend to judge in this cafe from flight cir- 
cumftances. By an awkward attempt to compliment the 
minifter, which occurs in this work, it feemed to us that the 
author either already is patronized by adminiftration, or wifhes 
to be fo. It will always give us pleafure to fee men in power 
Encouraging men of merit; for it is thus only that folid im- 
provements can be brought forward;—and, let us add, it is 
thus only that minifters can either delerve or obtain lafting re- 
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Art. V. Poems, by the Rev. Jofeph Sterling. 8vo. pp. 232. 
3s. fewed. Robinfons, 1789. 
Met of thefe poems were publifhed in Dublin fome years 
ago ; and they are now reprinted in confequence of a cri- 
ticifm which appeared in one of the periodical! journals in this 
country. We own ourfelves under obligations to the critic, 
who has thus introduced to our notice thefe pleafing productions 
from a fifter nation. The principal piece in this colleétion is 
the conclufion of * Cambufcan, or the Squire’s Tale,’ which 
was begun by Chaucer, and continued by Spenfer. The ro. 
mantic exploits of chivalry acquire additional luftre from the 
fplendid defcriptions of poetry; and Chaucer fpared no pains 
in decorating a tale, which was delivered from the mouth of 
one whofe whole ambition was to excel in the f{cenes which he 
was relating : nor will they who read this tale eafily forget the 
engaging and natural fimplicity with which the poet has repre- 
fented the milder paffions of the female breaft. Unfortunately, 
for fo we muft fay, Chaucer left his poem unfinifhed ; not, 
however, without having marked out the line which he in- 
tended to purfue. In this track, Spenfer followed. The falfe 
tafte which afterward extenfively diffuted itfelf, and with many 
of our poets expelled every thing which was natural or fimple, 
to fubftitute quibble and conceit, had influence fufficient occa- 
tionally to miflead even Spenfer. It poflefled a kind of talif- 
manic power ; and like the * melancholy rock,’ it rendered the 
poet dull, whenever he came within the {phere of its activity: 
but Spenfer’s fubjeé&t was not the moft favourable ; he was li- 
mited by his predeceflor to the mere detail of a battle, which 
differs from fimilar contefts only by the improbability of its 
events. He therefore appears inferior :— but inferior to whom? 
to Chaucer. To thefe fucceeds Mr. Sterling ; and when we 
confider the difficulty of the tafk, we muft allow that he has 
acquitted himfelf with credit. “Che fubjects of his defcription 
are generally feats of arms; and he has related them with ani- 
mation and magnificence. ‘This, indeed, as he well remarks, 
is not the moft arduous part of a poet’s office: 
‘ To paint the pleacures of the friendly band, 
The flowing foul, and ev’ry feeling fine, 
Would claim the pencil of fome chofen hand, 
And mighty pow’rs, by far furpaffing mine: 
A lighter tafk to court th’ Heroic Mute, 
‘Lo fing the portance and the guife of war; 
To fteep our temples in Mzxonian dews, 
And draw the iron Godhead on his car; 
Than to untwine each fibre of the heart, 
To give the thrill of joy, or wound with forrow’s dart.? 


Though 
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Though the author here fpeaks with diffidence of his own 
owers in unfolding the human heart, we are by no means in- 

















































i clined to think lightly of them. The following defcription of 
the effeéts of the Melancholy Mountain will entertain our 

: readers : 

. ‘ Algarfife ftill his devious road purfu’d, 

a And with the fetting fun to earth declin’d ; 

Cy Then with the blufhing dawn his coil renew’d, 

ue When golden radiance o’er the Jand{cape fhin’d. 

Is Much did he wifh to foothe the Indian maid, 

h And dry her forrows for her father’s death : 

0- «¢ Unwife the man who mourns the parted fhade, 

e And hopes by fighs to renovate the breath. 
ns Death, cruel caitiff! when he hurls his dart, 
of . Aims an unerring ftroke, and deeply wounds the heart. 
le Yet death can eafe us from a world of woe, 
e From pining anguith, and convulfive pain: 


Why fhould our tears for noble fpirits flow? 
Their life was trouble, but their end is gain. 

; Ours is the lofs, who thro’ this dreary vale 

. Mutt walk our journey of dull heavy years, 

; While active Mem’ry in the pafling gale 

, Hears the departed friend, or thinks fhe hears ; 

: 

» 





Sees the lov’d image by the moon’s wan beam, 
Or mournful converfe holds, entranc’d in nightly dream.” 


To beauteous Theodora thus Algarfife {poke ; 

His words were fuch as wifdom muft approve : 
The damfel view’d him with a foften’d look, 

His kind attentions won her foul to love. 

Now over Tibet’s mufky realms they flew, 

And Kafgar’s tow’rs in diftant profpeét lay ; 
A mountain’s dufky fummit rofe to view, 

When in the glimm’ring Weft had funk the day. 
Beneath the {preading fhade the Princefs flept, 
While faithful watch and ward the gallant Ufbeck kept. 


But broken were the flumbers of the night, 
And fearful dreams appall’d the fleeping fair ; 
Her father’s {fpectre {wam before her fight, 
Algarfife feem’d to vanifh into air. 
Now with fome favour’d rival was he feen 
On beds of dalliance, and in bow’rs of ref ; 
He now appear’d along the lifted green, 
In fingle combat by his foe opprefs’d ; 
Now in the eddying pool he’ whirl’d around, 
He ftrove to gain the fhore, but in the furge was drown’d. 


Like perturbation feiz’d the Tartar’s mind, 
And wayward vifions floated round his head ; 
His troubled fpirit no repofe could find, 
His ftrength, his courage, and his mem’ry fled : 
Rev. Nov. 1790. U Worthlefs 
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Worthlefs to him his Theodora appears, 
Her beauties wither’d in their fummer prime $ 
He fighs and mourns with anavailing tears, 
The cruel havoc of devouring time. 
Now with the fun the Knight and Lady rofe ; 
Their mutual love was gone, their hearts oblivion froze, 


They haften towards the mountain dark and fteep, 
Where at its foot a lazy river rolls ; 

On the damp fedgy bank they wail and weep, 
For direful magic all their pow’r controuls. 

Black grow their tongues, and faded is their bloom ; 
Their fkins are fhrivel’d, dimm’d their radiant eyes ; 

Yon faphire vault is charg’d with murky gloom, 
Each beam of hope, each bright idea flies : 

On dark and difmal objeéts now they mufe, 

And ftray ’midit cyprefs groves, and fad funereal yews.’ 


The remainder of the volume is filled with mifcellaneous 
poems; among thefe are two odes from the Icelandic. Mr. 
Sterling tells us, that ‘ the fublime Gray has been his guide :’ 
but moft readers are too much unacquainted with the mytho- 
logy on which the odes are founded, to relifh their beauties. 

© La Gierufalemme foggettita’ -is written in Spenfer’s ftanza, 
and in fomewhat antiquated language. Our readers will be 
pleafed with the following extract, chiefly for the ufe which is 
made of the popular fuperftition. — Sir Claribell relating to old 
Belgardo, to whom he was a ftranger, the taking of Jerufalem, 
mentions the death of the old man’s three fons, who fell fight- 
ing in its defence : 

‘ Here for a moment paus’d the ftranger knight, 
New breath to take; meantime the filent tear 
Stream’d down Belgardo’s cheek ; a itrange delight 
Mingled with horrour and remembrance dear 
Of thofe he loved beft and held moft near, 

Gleam’d on his brow; his colour went and came: 
Certes the good old man was pleas’d to hear, 


His fons had found a never-dying name, & 


And flourifh’d from their graves an honourable fame. 


‘ Long had he known the heroes were no more, 
Their ghofts had told it in the hollow blatt ; 
* And as he trod the river’s willow’d fhore, 
The youths before him in bright vifion patt.: 
They couch’d the lance, and airy javelin catt : 
His trufty fword with drops of blood was ftain’d, 
His faithful dog howl’d o’er the dreary watfte: 
And to the night and filent moon complain’d : 
And now Sir Claribell, once more, his fpeech regain’d.? 


The volume contains feveral other poems, on which we 


have not room to enlarge. 
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Ant. VI. The Kalifo Revolution ; containing Obfervations on Man 
and Manners, by Durus, King of Kalikang ; who was born in 
the Reign of the Emperor Auguttus, travelled over moft of the 
Globe, and ftill exifts. 8vo. pp. 448. 6s. Boards. Printed 
at Edinburgh ; and fold by Robinfonsin London. 1789. 


w reading the Kalifh Revolution, we experienced more than 
one revolution in our fentiments refpecting the merits of 
its author. We were pleafed, difgufted, and pleafed again, 
by turns. Our ideas, indeed, were never raifed fo high as to 
think it a firft-rate performance: but there were parts, and 
thofe, in point of length, not inconfiderable, with which we 
were fufficiently amufed and interefted, to induce us to think 
favourably of the abilities of the writer. It may not impro- 
perly be confidered as being compofed of three parts; the 
firft of which confifts entirely of hiftorical narrative; the 
fecond of mere fiction ; and the third of moral, and a few po- 
litical obfervations. Thefe parts, unequal in length, are ftill 
more unequal in merit. The hiftory, though the circum- 
ftances of it are common and familiar to almoft every reader, 
excites and keeps alive attention. ‘This, however, is more 
owing to the nature of the events, than to the manner in 
which they are related ; which is all that the author can pro- 
perly call his own. In the fiction, his property is much greater, 
and more indifputable. There, both the matter and the man- 
ner are wholly his own; and we think they are likely to re- 
main fo, as we cannot difcover the fmalleft traces of any thing 
that fhould tempt a perfon to purloin them. The obfervations 
fhew good fenfe, and a zeal for what the author imagines to be 
the beft interefts of mankind: byt it is a zeal tempered with 
no great knowlege. They chiefly refpect religion, and are 
valuable for the moral fpirit that runs through them; though 
we can by no means approve the great principle on which they 
proceed, the iuperiority of natural to revealed religion, and 
the exaltation of the former at the expence of the latter. 
Confidered as a whole, we were even lef {atisfied with this 
fingular work, than when viewed in feparate parts. After 
reading to the end of the book, and afking ourfelves what was 
the author’s drift and defign in compofing it, we were unable 
to anfwer the queftion. He appears to have had no particular 
object in view, further than that of gratifying his own vanity, 
by exhibiting himfelf in print. It feems as if the work was 
made up of detached papers, written at different times, for dif- 
ferent purpofes ; and that Durus was raifed up, made to live fo 
long, and travel fo far, merely in order that, by being a fpec- 


tator of fome fcenes, and an actor in others, he might give a 
U2 kind 
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kind of connection, flight as it is, to things which were wholly 
deftitute of connection in themfelves. His obfervations on 
man and manners, in the courfe of his travels, are few and 
fuperficial, falling far fhort of what we were led to expect by 
the title-page. We hoped to have been gratified by fome fur- 
ther infight into the human heart ; fome additional knowlege 
of mankind ; fome penetration in difcovering the {prings and 
motives of their actions ; fome pleafantry in expofing their do- 
meftic follies and foibles ; fome acutenefs in difcerning their 
national prejudices and peculiarities ; or fome fagacity in de- 
tecting their political errors and abufes: but nothing of all this 
occurs. ‘The reflections of Durus, which are very fparingly 
{cattered throughout the work, neither entertain by ingenuity, 
nor inftruct by folidity: but let us attend to his hiftory. 

He is fuppofed to be the fon of a Britifh Druid ; and being 
inveigled on board a Roman galley, lying in the Bodotria, or 
Frith of Forth, was carried out to fea, on his way toward the 
capital of the empire. In the courfe of the voyage, the vellel 
{pringing a leak, the crew were obliged to take to their boat, 
which, in confequence of a fcuffle between the captain and one 
of his men, was overfet. ‘This event happened off the Fortu- 
nate Iflands, one of which Durus contrived to reach, by his 
tkill in fwimming. Hither, alfo, a Britifh female, who had 
been a captive on board the fame fhip, was driven by accident. 
Durus and Liza, foon recognifing each other, mutually pledged 
their faith to live together in future as bufband and wife. They 
were, however, fhortly feparated by an event fimilar to that 
which had brought them together. In an excurfion to a neigh- 
botring ifland, Durus being a fecond time overfet, was ieft 
floating in the fea, till he was picked up by a vefiel, which car- 
ricd him to Rome; which city he entered juft as the populace 
were wreaking their vengeance on the dead body of Sejanus. 

‘The principal events in the life of this minifter, in that of 
his maiter Tiberius, and of the fucceeding emperors, down to 
Vefpatian, for a period of forty years, during which Durus 
continued at Rome, waiting for an opportunity to return to his 
wife, are circumftantially related. ‘Thefe things, together 
with a fhort recapitulation of the reign of Auguftus, com- 
pote the beit part of the prefent volume—beft both in point 
of merit, and of magnitude. ‘They take up fo large a fhare, 
and make fo confpicuous a figure in the work, that it might, 
wit as much propriety, have been called the Roman, as the 
Kalith revolution. Should fome rigid critic here objeét, and 
tay, that as the fa&ts are placed in no new light, nor call forth 
any profound or ingenious remarks, the narration is fuperfluous, 
we know not what we could juftly urge in the author’s de- 
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fence: but as we were amufed and interefted in the perufal, 
we were in too good a humour to make the objection ourfelves. 

After fo long a refidence at Rome, Durus at laft heard of a 
yeflel bound for the Fortunate Iflands, on board of which he 
embarked. In the run between Cadiz and the place of their 
deftination, they were overtaken by a tempeft, which drove 
them a long way out into the Atlantic, where they lay beating 
about till all their provifions were exhaufted, and every foul on 
board, except Durus, died of hunger. “Thus abandoned to the 
mercy of the winds and waves, the veflel floated toward an 
ifland, againft the fhores of which it was dafhed to pieces. 
Durus now once more fet his foot on Jand, but it was defolate 
and uninhabited. What a fituation for one, whofe bufinefs 
it was to make obfervations on man and manners! and.what 
is worfe, the cruel author confines him to it for the {pace of 
fixteen hurdred years! Durus, however, fubmits to his fate 
with wonderful patience, and amufes himfelf with keeping a 
journal. Of this journal, which we fufpect to have been of 
a very different nature from that of our old friend Robinfon 
Crufoe, which it brought to our recollection, not a fyllable is 
communicated to the reader, unlefs an incident, which we fhall 
prefently mention, be fuppofed to be extracted from it: but 
the author has fomehow managed his matters fo cleverly, that 
the reader does not feel himfelf tortured with any anxious cu- 
riofity to know its contents, nor difquieted with any bitter re- 
gret at being deprived, by Durus’s confinement, of his obferv- 
ations on the more active and bufy {cenes of life. 

The incident to which we alluded above, was the difcovery 
of a female companion, who was fet afhore on the ifland after 
Durus had refided on it more than fix hundred years. She was 
the deiftical daughter of a Mohammedan father and a Chriftian 
mother: but fhe difcovers great ignorance refpecting her father’s 
faith, when fhe {peaks of Mohammed as a man to whom many 
miracles have been afcribed; fince it is well known, that fuch 
a power was never aflumed by the impoftor himfelf, nor attri- 
buted to him by his followers. Having recounted her adven- 
tures, which are neither very long, very fingular, nor very 
interefting, and having pretty thoroughly inftruéted Durus in 
the principles of her religious creed, during the forty years 
which fhe pafled in his fociety, fhe died, leaving him plunged 
again in the profoundeft folitude; in which he continued, whe- 
ther afleep or awake is doubtful, till he had completed the very 
long term before mentioned. At the expiration of this period, 
ke was fet at liberty by the arrival of a Spanifh thip, which 


carried him to Buenos Ayres. 
U3 Here, 
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Here, being informed of the vaft changes which the world 
had undergone in the courfe of fo many ages, he was feized 
with an ardent defire of revifiting Europe: but as he was now 
on the continent of America, he refolved not to return by the 
fhorteft‘and moft direct route, but to take the prefent oppor- 
tunity of exploring a part of the newly-difcovered world. He 
accordingly penetrated the interior parts of the country, with 
a defign of gaining fome port on the weftern coaft, whence he 
might take fhipping acrofs the Pacific Ocean. In his way, he 
fell in with a party of American Indians; lived fome time 
among them; and at laft, partly from motives of prudence, 
and partly from attachment, married the daughter of one of 
their families. He {till perfevered in his original defign, with- 
out communicating his intention to his wife, but decoyed her 
fo far to the weftward, that they reached the foot of the Andes. 
By the help of a high wind, they gained the top of thofe im- 
menfe mountains ; and the tempeft redoubling its fury at the 
moment of their arrival at the fummit, whirled them both aloft 
into the air, tranfported them many leagues acrofs the ocean, 
and landed them on an ifland in the middle of the South Sea. 

A fhort account is here introduced, of a difpute between 
this ifland and its colonies, which, in our author’s phrafeology, 
* being unable to bear the pricking pain of the rod of taxes, 
began to turn ru/y.’ This is evidently intended, though it is 

not very apparent for what purpote of cither praife or blame it 
is calculated, as a counterpart of the American war. Itisa 
wretched confufion of fimile, if we may fo ftyle it, and alle- 
gory. The part which Great Britain and its colonies bore in 
the bufinefs, is defcribed by relating fimilar national events ; 
while the conduct of France, Holland, and Spain, is allego- 
rically reprefented by the aétions of private individuals, 

Durus had not been long on this ifjand, before he received 
intelligence that his firft wife, Liza, was ftill living, and was 
become the miftrefs of the king of Kalikang, a continent at 
no great diftance. hither he immediately haftened, carrying 
with him his fecond wife, Angeliza. Finding, on his arrival, 
that the people of this country were very generally diflatisfied 
with the conduct and character of their monarch, he entered 
deeply into a fcheme for producing a revolution. ‘This was 
happily effected, the tyrant was depofed, and Liza was reftored 
to her. lawful hufband, who received her with gladnefs, on his 
being informed by his Kalith Majefty, in no very courtly 
phrate, it muit be confefled, * You muft know, mun, I am a 
wore-out rake ;’ and that Liza had been detained by him in 
order to gain a reputation for gallantry, and not for the pur- 
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pofe of any criminal gratification. ‘This revolution was foon 
fucceeded by a fecond, which ended in the death of another 
king, and feated Durus, whofe rhetoric, weak as it appears 
to us, feems to have been fufficiently powerful to perfuade his 
two wives to live in harmony with himfelf and with each 
other, on the throne of Kalikang. 

The particulars of thefe revolutions, and the confequences 
of them, next to the events from the Roman hiftory, compofe 
the greateft part of the prefent volume. While the author 
keeps himfelf within the bounds of hiftorical narrative, we read 
him every where with patience, and at times with /leafure: 
but when he quits the high road of plain fact, and deviates into 
the wild region of fi€tion, he becomes intolerable ; he lofes 
himfelf, and-tires his reader. His incidents have neither va~ 
riety nor probability to fupport them. They are directed to no 
common end, nor do they inculcate any important moral. 
His effects are produced with a rapidity that allows no room 
for the operation of caufes; in marking the nice dependencies 
of which, and in tracing them through all their mazes 
and windings, by a regular and gradual progrefs, to their 
completion, confifts the art by which a writer is to difplay his 
own genius and talents, and to excite the hopes and fears of 
others. His characters are not at all cifcriminated from each 
other: but individuals, the moft widely feparated by their 
fituations in life, are affimilated and confounded in one uni- 
form groffnefs of thinking and aG@ing. ‘The minifter of ftate 
and the courtier devife their plans with the fame rudenefs of 
invention, conduct them with the fame coarfenefs of execu- 
tion, and talk of them with the fame vulgarity of language, as 
the boor and the rufian ;—and though the rank and ftation of 
fome of the author’s perfonages would gain admittance at St. 
James’s, their language and ideas are fuch as would pafs cur- 
rent only at St. Giles’s. In a word, we were fo difgufted 
with this part of the work, that, if we had not been reftrained 
by a fenfe of our duty, we fhould certainly have thrown away 
the volume before we got to the end of it. 

By our perfeverance, the author regained much of the 
ground which he had loft in our eftimation. During the re- 
mainder of his book, which is taken up with an account of 
the reforms, political and religious, which Durus introduced 
into his government, we were every-where pleafed with the 
evident goodnefs of his intention; fometimes approved his 
amendments ; and were rarely offended by his diction. The 
alterations which Durus makes in matters of religion, are faid 
to be * the fruits of the heavenly and divine inftruCtions’ of his 
fair companion, Mary, in the uninhabited ifland. Many of 
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them are good and excellent in themfelves, but we think the 
beft of them are fuch as are not likely to flow from the impure 
fource whence they are fuppofed to {pring. We are perfuaded 
that the clear and uncorrupted {treams of genuine morality will 
never iflue from a deiftical fountain. Whoever, therefore, 
like Durus, labours £ to free mankind from the imputation of 
believing in wonders like little children,’ at the fame time 
that he ftrives to render them exemplary in the difcharge of 
their duty to God and their neighbour, only pulls down with 
one hand what he is rearing with the other. ‘Thofe unbeliev- 
ers who are fincere friends to moral virtue, are not aware how 
much they are indebted for what they admire, and would pro- 
mote, to the exiftence of revelation. Ifa revelation had never 
been vouchfafed, morals would probably never have attained 
their prefent height; certainly would never reach their per- 
fection: if the knowlege of it were to be withdrawn, they 
would foon become corrupt. Were it not for the defcent on 
Sinai, or the refurrection from Golgotha, how few, how ver 
few, would travel the plain and fimple path of practical duty 
and happinefs, without being feduced with the thoughtlefs mul- 
titude, on the one hand, by the calls of appetite, or intangled 
with the refined philofopher, on the other, in the abftractions 
of theory ? 

The ttyle of the prefent publication is rather eafy and flow- 
ing: but, as we have already intimated, very far from elegant 
or correct. It rarely rifes above the level of familiarity, but 
often finks into meannefs ; is fometimes difgraced by bad fpell- 
ing and bad grammar ; frequently deformed by Scottifh pecu- 
liarities ; and every-where debafed by vulgarifms. Penne 





Art. VII. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. Lord North, Chancellor of 
the Univerfity of Oxford; trom Vicefimus Knox, M. A. late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford ; annexed to the Tenth 
Edition of Liberal Education. 8vo pp.15. 6d. Dilly. 1789. 

Me: Knox’s ftri¢itures on the prefent ftate of inftruction and 

difcipline in the univertity of Oxford, which he origi- 
nally inferted in his book of education, and afterward cor- 
rected and augmented in the fubfequent editions of it, have at- 
tracted confiderable notice. His animadverfions have been 
warmly praifed by fome, and as violently cenfured by others, 

Whatever may be the merits or defects of that particular re- 

form which he has fuggefted, we cannot but applaud him for 

his attempt to reftore the credit of his Alma Mater ; and we 
really think that, by what he has done, he has made both the 


public in general, and the univerfity in particular, his debtors. 
‘The 
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The latter, however, feems fo little difpofed to acknowlege 
the obligation, that Mr. Knox tells us, he has no hopes of 
being able to do any good, by making a motion for reform, in 
his place, as a member of the academical fenate. 

Partly for this reafon, and partly becaufe he apprehends that 
the Oxford convocation are not competent of themfelves, with- 
out the concurrence of their chancellor, and of the legiflature, 
to redrefs fome of the evils of which he complains, Mr. Knox 
has thus publicly called on his Lordfhip, to promote a revifion 
of the ftatutes, cuftoms, and exercifes, of the univerfity ; and 
to fubmit the whole ftate of it to a parliamentary confideration. 

A fketch of the plan now purfued at Oxford, and an enu- 
meration of its chief defects, Mr. Knox has already given, ia 
his treatife on Education ; and has therefore, very properly, 
judged it unneceflary to repeat in this detached letter, informa- 
tion which would be fuperfluous to his Lordfhip, and which 
thofe who need it may eafily obtain from the above-mentioned 
work. The choice of the particular regulations to be adopted 
for a reform, he likewife leaves to his Lordfhip’s wifdom ; and 
contents himfelf with fpecifying a few of thofe improvements 
which he thinks more immediately requifite. ‘Thefe are fum- 
med up under twenty different heads ; and are principally di- 
rected to guard the morals, and to diminifh the expences, of 
the ftudents ; and to accommodate their exercifes to the prefent 
ftate of learning. They are all highly deferving of his Lord- 
fhip’s attention, and we hope that they will procure it. 

That fomething ought to be done in both our univerfities, 
to render them more capable of anfwering the ends of their in- 
ftitution, which they are now charged with premoting in a 
very inferior degree, feems to be pretty generally agreed by the 
public, It is not an uncommon, though a very difgraceful 
charge, againft thefe feminaries of learning, that, while they 
are fo bigotted to old forms and fyftems, as rigidly to exclude 
all the {cientific improvements of their contemporaries, they 
have adopted all their fafhionable diffipation and extravagance. 
We hope that this is not true; and we believe that it is not, 
in the latitude aflerted. Nay, we are perfuaded that many of 
the governors and tutors of thofe inftitutions exert themfelves 
to {tem the torrent of corruption: but we apprehend that they 
are miftaken in the method which they take to accomplifh their 
purpofe. 

Illiberal reftraints, and fervile impofitions, only ferve to de- 
bafe the minds of ingenuous youth; and never will engage 
them on the fide of virtue, by teaching them the value of curb- 
ing their paffions, or convincing them of the folly of lawlefs 
and intemperate indulgence, An affelation of extraordinary 
diftance, 
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diftance, folemnity, and referve, will never impofe on under. 
ftandings which are raifed above the level of vulgar ignorance ; 
nor preferve them from mifchievous exertion, by being able to 
freeze them into a dull and ftupid apathy: nor can a pompous 
parade of empty form and ceremony, pafs off the fcholaftic fub- 
tilties of former ages, for the ufeful learning of the prefent 
more enlightened period ; nor excite a cordial and fincere re- 
fpect within the academical wails, for that which is defpifed 
without. Jetheds like thefe, we think, will never be fuc- 
cefsful. 

‘Lhere are other methods, however, which, we doubt not, 
would produce the defired effect. That exuberance of youth- 
ful vigour and activity, which, when left wholly to itfelf, 
grows wiid and rank, or which, when attempted to be en- 
tirely fupprefled by injudicious conftraint, only ftarts afide into 
deformity and excreicence, might eafily be trained, by proper 
direction, into ftrong, wholefomme, regular, and beautiful fhoots, 
which, in their due feafons, would yield the faireft fruit; and 
that refpect and attention, which youth are now, in vain, re- 
quired to pay to formal and dry fyllogifms, to ufelefs and tri- 
vial exerciies, to confined or antiquated ftudies, they would 
cliearfully and voluntarily give to the various branches of fuch 
real, interefting, and extenfive knowlege, as would obvioufty 
be of the greateft fervice to them in their commerce with the 
world. 

Of the young men who enter at the univerfity, we believe 
there are very few indeed, who do not go thither with high 
ideas of the value and importance of literature, and with ferious 
intentions of application and ftudy. If, therefore, on their 
admiflion, they were furnifhed with proper objeéts of purfuit, 
adapted to the variety of their inclinations, capacities, and fu- 
ture views in life; if, afterward, at fhort intervals, they were 
all, without any exception of particular ranks or orders, re- 
quired to give public proofs of their literary proficiency, in 
tome way or other; if they were addvefled by the profpect of 
honours and rewards, not too remote; their affeAions and 
pations would be interefted in that which is honourable and 
ufeful, inftead of being Jed away by what is difyraceful and de- 
ftructive. The occupation and employment in which they 
would be engaged, would protect them from many temptations 
to vice and folly to which the vacant and the idle are expofed. 
‘The information and habitual reflection which they would ac 
quire, would enable them to refift many others, that overpower 
the uninftructed and the thoughtlefs. The univerfities would 
experience that falutary change in the mental improvements 
and moral conduct of their ftudents, which no feverity of dif- 
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cipline will ever promote ; and a foundation would be laid for 
fach future progrefs in knowlege and virtue, as would be pro- 
ductive of the happieft confequences to fociety. 

 Impreffed with fentiments like thefe, embracing fuch views, 
and reafoning on fuch principles, fome of the molt refpectable 
members of both univerfities, befide Mr. Knox, concerned for 
the honour of thofe feats of fcience, have at different times 
come forward, and have employed both their pens and their 
perfonal influence, to introduce the neceflary alterations into 
their refpective feminaries. Many of our readers will here, 
probably, call to mind, more particularly, the names and the 
Jabours of Dr. Napleton of Oxford, and of that late excellent 
and worthy man, Dr. John Jebb of Cambridge * ; and thofe 
who have fons deftined tor an academical education, will la~ 
ment, with us, that fo little regard has hitherto been paid to 
their reprefentations and exertions: but though their efforts 
have not yet fucceeded, they will not be loft: the time of re~ 
formation muft come. Kefiftance may protraét, but cannot 
prevent it. One way or other, voluntarily or otherwife, the 
general expectations muft be anfwered and fulfilled: but our 
great and fincere refpect for thefe ancient and venerable founda- 
tions, makes us wifh, (were we to fay hope, we might, pof- 
fibly, be thought too fanguine,) that a fenfe of what is due to 
their own credit and intereft, may induce their rulers to fet about 
that of their own accord, which, if they continue to refift, may 
at laft be extorted from them. 

We have allotted more room to Mr. Knox’s letter, than 
we are ufually inclined or enabled to beftow on fuch {mall 
pamphlets. Our warm and earneft wifhes for the profperity of 
the univerfities, and our conviction of the powerful influence 
which their excellencies and defects have gn the manners and 
morals of the higher ranks of the community, and through 
them, on the l:appinefs and welfare of the country at large, 
have been our motives; and, fhould an apology be deeined ne- 
ceflary, will, we truft, be very fufficient. Pe... 





Art. VIII. 4 Letter to the Rev. Vicefimus Knox, on the Sabject 
of his Animadverfions on the Univertity of Oxford; by a refident 
Member of that Univerfity. 4to. pp.36. 2s. 6d. Printed 
at the Clarendon Prefs, and fold by Rivingtons, London. 1790. 


ppro™ a perfuafion of the importance of the fubje&t; from a 
conviction that truth is never fo effectually promoted as by 
an open and unreferved communication of fentiments from all 


* For an account of the feveral tra¢ts by this gentleman, on the 
prefent fubjeét, the reader may confuit our General Index. P 
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fides; and from an expectation of meeting with fomething from 
the Clarendon’ prefs, above the common run of controverfy, 
we took up this letter with pleafure: but we read it with dif. 
appointment. The writer is of that fchool which would extend 
the maxim, ** Whatever is, is right,” from its proper appli- 
cation, the ways of the All-wife Creator, to thofe of his fallible 
creatures; from the pure and perfect plans, and the unlimited 
views of the Almighty, which are complete in their origin, to 
the narrow, partial inftitutions, and bounded conceptions of 
man, which are necefiarily debafed by a mixture of error that 
muft perpetually be corrected, from time to time, by gradual 
and progreflive improvements ; and he is too ftrict a difciple, 
and adheres too clofely to his principles, to give us any great 
pleafure, or to advance much the interefts of his contempora- 
ries. He even pleads for the continuance of thofe proftituted 
univerfity oaths, which bind to the obfervance of ftatutes and 
cuftoms, that no one ever does, nor can obferve; and on the 
fame ground, no doubt, would juftify what is fo analogous 
to thefe oaths, the fubfcription to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
required at matriculation, and at the taking of degrees: oaths, 
of which Archdeacon Paley has juftly remarked, (Mor. Philof. 
book iii. ch. 21.), that fome are unlawful, and others im- 
practicable ; and fubfcription to articles which it is highly im- 
probable that any one, at that early age, ever reads, and utterly 
impoffible that he fhould underftand. 

That any one fhould be found, at this time of day, to de- 
fend fuch things, is truly aftonifhing. Every liberal and dif- 
interefted mind, every true friend to the univerfities, every 
advocate for fincerity, muft furely fay of fuch charges, as 
Archbifhop Tillotfon faid of the Athanafian creed, * I with 
we were well rid of them:’’ but nothing can prevail on fome 
men to part with old modes and antiquated forms. What is 
once eftablifhed, muft for ever remain fo; and, in {pite of 
truth and reafon, they will continue to read it mump/imus, to the 
end of the chapter. 

Mr. Knox is charged with mifreprefentation, and contradic- 
tion, and his amendments are faid to be either unneceflary, or 
ineffectual. Each of thefe charges the letter-writer labours to 
eftablifh feparately ; and he is fo pleafed with the thoughts of 
his fuccefs, that he fuppofes his antagonift will never be able 
to fupport the load of felf-fhame and public difapprobation, 
which he is about to lay on him. We however imagine, that 
Mr. Knox will not find the burden very heavy; as we think 
the letter contains more of cavil and captioufnefs, than of fair, 
folid, and candid argument. If the honeft indignation of Mr. 
Knox has prompted him to overcharge the picture a little on 
one 
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one fide; his opponent has heightened it with much more ex- 
travagant and falfe colouring on the other. 

When the letter-writer expatiates (p. 27) on ¢ the claffical 
exercifes and examinations ; the regularity of religious duties ; 
the attention to morality; the regulation and moderation of 
expences,’ with a long lift of et cetera; a reader who has re- 
ceived no information from other fources, would conceive that 
nothing reigned at Oxford but literature, piety, fobricty, and 
ceconomy: but, alas! thofe who have been admitted behind 
the curtain; who underftand the full meaning of the terms, 
wall-letures; going through one’s firings ; chapel-lounges; college 
jobations and impofitions; doing juraments; and many fuch 
myfterious and profound arcana of academical dottrine and 
difcipline ; who know that much of our author’s fine flourifh- 
ing and declamation muft be refolved into thefe things; whe 
know alfo the great fums of money that are fhamefully fquan- 
dered in diffipation and debauchery, by ftudents of all, and 
efpecially of the higher, ranks, for want of better employment; 
know and lament that matters are widely different from what 
the prefent writer would have us believe. 

That our readers may form a juft idea of this author’s mode 
of writing and reafoning, we will lay before them the follow- 
ing fhort extract. From the defiance which he hurls againft 
Mr. Knox, immediately afterward, he feems to confider this as 
the moft invulnerable part of his pamphlet. It is intended as a 
reply to Mr. K.’s propofal for abolifhing the greater part of 
the profeflorfhips, as being perfect finecures : 

‘ Sixteen profeffors and readers are appointed by the univerfity : 
of thefe the profeflors of modern hiftory, of aftronomy, of geometry, 
of natural philofophy, of Arabic, of law, and of botany, the cli- 
nical profeflor, and the readers in chemiftry and anatomy, deliver 
each of them a courfe of letures in their refpective departments 
once, at leaft, in every year. The profefior of mufic amply dif- 
charges the duties of his fituation. A Latin poetical lecture is read 
every term by the profeflor of poetry. ‘lhe profeffor of theology is 
fuperfeded in the difcharge of his duty, by the very afliduous la- 
bours of the prefent regius profeffor in divinity. As there are two 
Arabic profeflors, one may very juftly be relieved from the duties 
of his office. The emoluments of the profefforfhip in morality are 
divided between the proctors of each year: the very nature of their 
ofice muft lead them to a moft fatisfattory difcharge of the real 
duties of a profeflor in moral philofophy.’ 

Thus is duft thrown in the eyes of the ignorant! Thofe, 
however, who are acquainted with the interior of an Englifh 
univerfity, are not to be fo deceived. The cafe is very dif- 
ferent here, from what it is abroad, or even in Scotland. 
There, the profeflors are the fountains of knowlege. All that 
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is learned, muft be drawn from that fource: but this is fo fag 
from being the fact in England, that the great body of ftudents 
at Oxford and Cambridge, which is compofed of thofe who 
refide only till they take their firft degree, never, during any 
part of their refidence, think of applying to the profeffors for 
information of any fort. They never fuppofe that their inftruc- 
tion is to come thence. Of the undergraduates, if here and 
there one attend any profefior’s lecturesfat is confidered as a 
kind of novelty. Many of them, when they leave college, 
are perhaps hardly able to tell fo much as the name of a fingle 
profeflor, It is well known that the tutors, public and private, 
and not the profeflors, are the difpenfers of that knowlege 
which is commonly fought in an Englifh univerfity. 

In the fame fuperficial manner, does the author glofs over 
the complaints that are daily made by all, and heavily felt by 
parents, of the enormous expences of an univerfity education, 
He tells us (p.g) that the expenditure in the articles of provi- 
fion, hair-drefling, room-rent, wafhing, attendants, tutorage, 
public lectures, college and univerfity dues, and the meceffary 
concomitants of an academic life, are extremely low and in- 
confiderable. ‘This is all very true: but what is it to the pur- 
pofe? It is not the neceilary, but the unneceffary, expence, of 
which complaint is made: that expence which no difcipline 
will ever prevent; no {ftatutes ever refirain. To fuch feeble 
and ineffectual checks, the active emulation and ingenuity of 
youth, unoccupied by proper objects, will always bid defiance. 
{n a word, the needlefs expence is that which can only be 
obviated by ferioully fixing the attention, and engaging the 
heart, in the caufe of literature. ‘Io effect this end, public 
examinations fhould be held, fo frequent as conftantly to keep 
alive the hopes and fears of thofe who are to undergo them; fo 
general as to include al! ranks of ftudents; and fo diverfified, 
as to give {cope for every {pecies of literary merit. 

We have already delivered our opinion, however, on this 
head, in our account of Mr, Knox’s letter. We fhall, there- 
fore, here only obferve, that though no one can entértain 
higher ideas of the great virtue and great learning that adorn 
our Englifh univerfities, than we do, we neverthelefs think it 
vain to deny that they are difgraced by much vice, and much 
ignorance. ‘That thefe evils might be very confiderably alle- 
viated by a judicious reform, is certain. ‘That, in time, they 
might be nearly annihilated, is probable. At all events, it is 
unqueftionable, that thofe members of the univerfities do not 
beit confult the honour and intereft of thefe venerable founda- 
tions, who ftrive to palliate and varnifh over their defects, but 
thofe who ftudy and labour to amend them, 
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Ant. IX. 4 Differtation concerning two Odes of Horace, which 
have been difcovered in the Palatine Library at Rome. 4to. 
pp. 40. 2s. 6d. Robinfons. 1789. 

THE firft enquiry among fcholars, to whom thefe two odes, 

faid to be written by Horace, are prefented, muft necef- 

farily be concerning their authenticity: what proof is there, 
that they are really his? In anfwer to this queftion, the edi- 
tor tells us, that they were difcovered about eleven years fince, 
by M. Pallavicini, in the Palatine library at Rome; and that 
they were firft publifhed at the end of the addenda in animad- 
ver fionibus ad Longi Paftoralia, by M. de Villoifon. <As_ thefe 
circumftances, however, carry little conviction to the mind of 
any one, fome internal evidence is next required. The firft of 
the'odes is addrefled to Julius Florus; and much pains are here 
beftowed ‘in proving that Horace had engaged to fend fome of 
his odes to this Julius Florus; and that therefore it follows— 
What? not that he atually did fend the odes; for, if the 
writer before us had read the epiftle to- which he refers, and 
which is the fecond of the fecond book, he would have found 
that Horace there excufes him(felf from writing any odes, or 
indeed any kind of poetry. He might have learned too, that 
this epiftle was one of Horace’s lateft productions, and there- 
fore could not poffibly be written previouily, as is aflerted, to 
this ode,“ which itfelf is afterward {aid to have appeared in his 
firft publication. 

The editor is not more fortunate in his attempt to prove the 
originality of the fecond ode; in fome refpects, indeed, he ma 
be faid to be more unlucky, as it is from this ode that he en- 
deavours to fhew that both were written when Horace was yee 
a young candidate for fame, and that they actually made the 
two laft odes in his firft book, or publication, which he takes 
as the fame thing. ‘This ode is addrefled * 4d iibrum fuum ;’ 
and in it Horace is reprefented as difpelling the fears, which 
might be fuppofed to attend a firft introduGion into the world; 
and thence it is argued that the author mutt have been young 
and timorous when he wrote it. In the fame manner it micht 
be proved that the laft epiftle of the firft book, (from which, 
by the bye, this ode feems partly to be copicd,) was compofed 
when Horace was young ; whereas he there tells us he was forty- 
four years of age. If this newly found ode was written after 
the odes in the firft book were compofed, and if it was intend- 
ed, as is aflerted, to ufher that book into the world, it muft 
have been written in, or after, Horace’s 54th year, fince in 
that year was compofed the firft ode of the firft book, addrefled 
to Mzcenas. How unwifely then does the author talk, when 
be fpeaks of ¢ the effe& of reading this ode, with the laft odes of 
the 
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the fecond and third books, in regular fucceflion, by which we 
are not only convinced, that the different works (Libri! ) of 
Horace, were feparately publifhed ; but we are ftruck with the 
molt evident marks of increafing courage, and progreffive con. 
fidence, in the merits of his works, and of his future fame ?? 

The author’s palmary argument, (to ufe a fafhionable ex. 
preflion,) is as follows. ¢ I think it may be concluded, that 
two odes were certainly wanting to complete the firft book, from 
the particular attention of Horace, to form each book, that is 
adorned, as it were, with a peroration, of a regular number 
of odes: thus the fecond book has twenty, the third book 
thirty, and the firft book of epiftles twenty; it is therefore ver 
probable, that the firft book of odes was originally compofed of 
forty!? Who fhall withftand fo convincing an argument? It is 
in vaintourge, that the number of odes in each book is not, of 
neceflity and by a kind of law, obliged to be divifible by 10; be- 
caufe the firft book has 38 odes ; the 4th book has 15; and the 
Epodes 17. What then? Alas, thefe books are not adorned, 
as it were, with a peroration !’ 

From what has been faid, it will appear that every reader 
muft form his own judgment concerning the authenticity of 
thefe poems, from their contents. After a careful perufal, our 
opinion is, that they are more likely to be imitations of Horace, 
than to have been compofed by him: but, at all events, if he 
were allowed to be the author, they can add nothing to his 


fame. 0. 





Art. X. The Medallic Hiftory of England to the Revolution. With 
Forty Plates. 4to. pp.112. 21. 2s. in Boards. Edwards. 1790. 


OF the plan and the principles on which this book is formed, 
the following account is given in the preface: 


‘ This work is the firft which lays before the reader a complete 
feries of Englifh medals down to the revolution. Mr. Evelyn, in 
his Numifmata, publithed many Englifh medals, and about the 
middle of this century, Mr. Perry engraved fome plates of them; 
but Mr. Snelling’s plates greatly exceeded all former attempts in 
this way. 

‘ The publithers of the prefent work have improved upon Mr. 
Snelling’s plan, in fupplying his deficiencies, and giving a defcrip- 
tion with the plates. ‘Their expence has been confiderable, and the 
fruit of it is now fubmitted to the public. 

‘ Mr. Sneliing’s collection, though meritorious, was fo incom- 
plete, that more than a third of the plates now appear for the firk 
time, and in thofe, fome of the moil rare and curious medals are 
contained. 

* If we except the medals of the Popes, this colleGtion may boat 
of being the firlt genuine and complete one of its kind, Notwith- 
ftanding 
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fianding the eminence of France in books of icience, muft be ac- 
knowledged, yet that country has, as yet, only the fabulous and 
imaginary works of De Bie and Typotius, and a few detached plates 
by Le Clerc, Germany, Spain, and the other countries of Lurope, 
i no colleétion of this kind, though all muft allow that its im- 

ortance to the hiftory and arts of a country ought to render it a 
national object every where.’ Li 

As there are no contemporary medals of Englifh fovereigns : 
till the reign of Henry VIII, the 1ft and ad plates are proper- , 
ly enough made up from the medals. of Daffier, an artift whofe 
performances wil] always be admired for the excellence of their 
execution, how little likenefs foever they may bear to the mo 
narchs whom they are intended to reprefent. 

The 3d plate begins with the contemporary medals; and here 
the firft piece with which we are prefented, is the celebrated 

etton or Counter, ftruck in France for the wardrobe of King 
Edward III, and circumfcribed Garderobe Regis. The reft 
then follow pretty nearly in order, till we come to the year 
1688. 

Of a work of this kind, which is little more than a mere 
catalogue of legends and names, it is impoilible to have much 
to fay. The book is printed in a capital ftyle. ‘The plates are | 
| well executed. The paper is equal to the type and engravings ; | 
and the whole, taken together, forms a very beautiful volume 
for a gentleman’s library. 

In.a publication of fo much expence, we are forry to fee 
any thing deferving of cenfure: .but, though we fhal] not af; 
| fert with a brother critic, that. the infcriptions, French and 
Englith, are all erroneoufly tranflated, yet truth obliges us to 
declare, that they are, in general, but very badly, or to borrow 
a fchool phrafe, very baldly done ; and. that many of them are 
totally miftaken. Of this kind, is the tranflation of the word 
1 rutilans, page 11, which, inftead of /plendid, -fhould have been | 
red, reddening, or ruddy; of bar for board, page 14; and.the 
whole of the legend of the fame number. Mayef? for /hait, 
page 16. The for its, ibid. For inftead of with, ibid. Why 
for that, page 20. Straw for hay, page 21. _Confound for flay, 
page 22. /Vill for ts, ibid. “The whole of the Legend No. 2, 
plate xii, &c. &c. &c. It grieves us to add, that toward the 
end they become much worfe. 

Nor do the plates always accord withthe reading. Of this 
we have a proof in page 8, No. 10, page 23, No. 5, page 64, 
Nos. 7, g, and in other places. 

Whatever additions have been made to our old friend and 
mafter, Snelling, (in this branch of fcience, of moft refpect- 
able memory,) we mutt ftill pronounce the prefent colleétion 
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very deficient. Even from our own little repofitory, we could 


have fupplied fome, and we have feen many more, that were 


worthy of notice. ) eo 
Should the magnificence of this publication, which is really 


deferving of encouragement, bring it to a fecondedition, we hope 
to fee its prefent errors and defects remedied; and we would 
advife, in fuch cafe, to have the feveral pieces diftinguifhed 
by the ufual marks of the metals, of which they are compofed. 
We mean & for Zs. Ar. for Argentum; and A. for Aureus or 
Autum. We recommend thefe particulars the more warmly, 
becaufe we know of no perfons more deferving the favour of the 
public, than the gentlemen concerned in this work, whether 
confidered for their printing, or drawing, in the laft of which 


they have very few equals. Tho. 





Arr. XI. A defcriptive Account of the Hland of Famaica: By Wil- 
liam Beckford, Efg; Author of Remarks on the Situation of Ne- 
groes in Jamaica. In '‘I'wo Volumes. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. 464. 
Vol. II. pp 405. 12s. Boards. Egertons. 1760. 

GENTLEMAN, refident for feveral years in Jamaica, and 

largely concerned in its plantations and traffic, muft be 
able to afford the public a juft account of this important part of 
the Britith dominions ; efpecially if, to natural capacity, he 
adds, as Mr. Beckford appears to do, the improvements of 
reading, fcientific inquiry, and obfervation. The volumes be- 
fore us, accordingly, contain much valuable information, and 
cannot fail of affording amufement and pleafure to the reader, 
though they do not form a perfect produétion. 

It would be eafy to point out feveral blemifhes ; fome of 
which, at Jeaft, might have been correcied, or prevented, with 
but little trouble to the writer; there are inftances in which 
the ftyle is inaccurate, or awkward and obfcure; at other 


times it appears inflated or affected ; occafionally, the digref-. 


fions are tirefome, znd the prolixity is unpleafant; repetitions 
frequently occur ; and the defcriptions, though interefting and 
expreffive, may confift too much of poetical profe for fome 
€ars, or approach too near to bombaft :—on fuch accounts, the 
work lies open to cenfure, and may poffibly try the patience of 
the reader ; who will yet, if good-natured, be inclined to make 
confiderable allowances for an author, who evidently writes 
ander deep deprefiion of fp:rits and perturbation of mind *, He 
is himfclf aware of the defects attending his performance, and 
offers his apoiozy : “se 
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. * See Review, vol, Ixxix. p. 69—70. 
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© T have, (he fays in his preface,) little to plead for my prefump- 
tion in intruding this work on the patience of the public, but the 
defire of employing fome hours, which would have been otherwife 
confumed in forrow and defpondency, in a manner pleafing to my- 
felf, and inoffenfive to fociety; and in enforcing the fituation and 
the work of a clafs of people, who are now become the objects of 
legiflative difcuflion ; and whofe bonds it is the intereft of every 

lanter to make eafy, and whofe burdens the duty of every writer, 
at al] acquainted with their condition, to endeavour to render light.” 

Enforcing the fituation and the work, in the above paflage, 
appears an odd, and almoft unintelligible expreflion. We fup- 
pofe the writer means, enforcing a proper attention and regard 
to the Negroe flaves and to theiremployments, fo that they 
might be equitably and kindly treated. 

Mr. Beckford is an advocate for the flaves; he laments 
their fufferings ; complains of the injuftice to which they are 
fubjected ; and points out particular inftances of the ill-treatment 
that they receive from inhuman and avaricious matters. He 
is, at the fame time, as has been formerly teftified *, an avowed 
adverfary to an abolition of the trade, or emancipation of the 
Negroe: he alfo talks much of the peace and comfort which 
this people obtain in Jamaica, and would perfuade the reader 
that it is fuperior to what is known by the generality of the 
lower orders of fociety in Great Britain: but indeed there ap- 
pears to be a degree of inconfiftency in his obfervations at dif- 
ferent times. He, however, declares his hope, that if nei- 
ther abolition nor emancipation fhall take place, a full and effi- 
cient reformation may; * and under this idea, (he adds,) there 
cannot be a doubt but that the Negroes may be made as con- 
tented and happy, as their ideas of contentment and happinefs 
can poffibly extend.’ 

We find that Mr. Beckford cannot really vindicate the prac- 
tice of flavery ; the injuftice and cruelty in which it originates, 
are charges that ftill cleave to it, amid all arguments that can 
be offered in its favour; and which alone, whatever might be 
faid to palliate fubfequent evils, prove that it is criminal, and 
ought by fome means, though gradually, to be fupprefled. It 
does not appear that men thus degraded and opprefied, fo far 
from meriting punifhment, can be juftly cenfured, for con- 
triving and employing meafures to regain that liberty of which’ 
they have been robbed. Mr. Beckford, as we have hinted, at 
one time mourns over their diftrefles, and at another defcribes 
their ftate as eafy: he appears, in this refpeét, to be rather 
perplexed : but after {peaking very favourably concerning the 
indulgencies granted to the Negroes, he farther fays, 





* See Rev. for July 1788, vol. Ixxix. p. 69. 
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‘ I affert, that the planter muft be a real gainer by every reform 
that can immediately or ultimately tend to the comfort and happi- 
nefs of thofe on whofe labour he is dependent fr his own felicity 
and health ; and he fhould be the firft to come forward and enforce 
every benevolent inftitution that can either meliorate their fitua- 
tions, or /often the appellation, or fupprefs the rigors of bondage.’ 

_ He fometimes benevolently employs a few fentences in fa- 
vour of brute creatures, and particularly obferves concerning 
thofe hardy and ufeful animals, the mules: 

¢ When the Negroes fhall have felt the falutary effeéts of the 


commiferation and indulgence of the people of Jamaica, I fhould 
hope that their humanity would not be infulted by extending their 


protection to thofe patient but tacit fufferers, who feel much, but - 


without the defcriptive language of complaint; and of all thofe 
creatures that are not poffeffed of the organs of {peech, I cannot 
help infifting that the mules in the Weft Indies are the moft entitled 
to compaffion and relief.” Vol. i. p. 168. 

Defcriptive writing is frequently attempted by this author, 
and frequently with fome fuccefs. He finds many picturefque 
views for the purpofe, in the land, the ocean, the heavens, and 
the different kinds of employments which are here profecuted : 
—fome of thefe fcenes are of a pleafing and entertaining na- 
ture,—fome are grand, awful, and terrific: the author wifhes 
for the hand of an artift, who could make them glow on the 
canvas ; and flatters himfelf that, in fome future period, fucha 
defire will be gratified : he affures the reader, that the obferva- 
tions which he has made on the fcenery of Jamaica are the 
faithful confequences of a long and minute inveftigation of its 
beauties ; ‘nor,’ fays he, ‘am | confcious that I have introduced 
one fingle obje& of nature that I have not frequently had before 
my eyes, and have not contemplated with perfeverance and de- 
light."--We fhall here infert a paflage, becaufe it is fhort, and 
becaufe it furnifhes fome ideas concerning one of the principal 
produéts of this ifland. 

* A field of canes, when ftanding, in the month of November, 
when it is in arrow, (or full bloffom,) is one of the moft beautiful 
productions that the pen or pencil can poffibly defcribe. It in com- 
mon rifes from three to eight feet, or more, in height; a difference 
of growth that very ftrongly marks the difference of foil, or the 
varieties of culture. kt is, when ripe, of a bright and golden yel- 
low ; and, where obvious to the fun, is, in many parts, very beau- 
tifully ftreaked with red: the top is of a darkith green; but the 
more dry it becomes, from either an excefs of ripenefs, or a conti- 
nuance of drought, of a ruffet yellow, with long and narrow leaves 
depending ; from the centre of which fhoots up an arrow, like a 
filver wand, from two to fix feet in height ; and from the fymmits 
of which grows out a plume of white feathers, which ase delicately 
fringed 
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fringed with a lilac dye; and indeed is, in its appearance, not 
much unlike the tuft that adorns this particular and elegant tree.’ 

The management of the fugar-cane, from the firft prepara- 
tions and culture, to its depofit in the hogfhead, and then in 
the veflel for exportation, forms a very principal part of thefe 
volumes ; which, as it affords fome amufing particulars for ge- 
neral readers, alfo exhibits many obfervations that may be very 
profitably confidered by thofe who are engaged in this branch 
of bufinefs: for the remarks are founded oni experiments, and 
fometimes arife from the miftakes which the author acknow- 
lezes he made, and which ferved to afford him caution and 
improvement, as they may alfo do to others. Hence, how- 
ever, we can make no other felections, than the few lines 
which follow, and which may, if regarded, prove of fervice to 
thofe who are or are not employed: in the fugar trade ; fince 
attention and frugality are beneficial in every line of life: 

‘I am cnnvinced that one feventh of every crop of fugar is 
wafted on fome properties by neglect, or by a want of forefight, 
ftrength, or induftry ; and much of the failure of the produce will 
be, confequently, owing to a delay in the operations of the field, 
and particularly at that critical period when the harveft requires 
both vigour and difpatch.’ Vol: ii. p. 7.——Again, ‘ It is: dif- 
gracefal to fee the wate of coppers, of ftills, of mill-cafes, gud~ 
geons, grating-bars, and, in fhort, of many other plantation uten- 
fils, that are feattered on fome properties, (the name given to in- 
dividual fugar-grounds,) about the works and paftare: and yet 
perhaps the fame lift of ftores is annually fent, and of confequence 
the fame expence incurred. It is not fo mach what is made, as 
what is faved, that forwards independency, and fubftantiates the 
permanent riches of him who poffeffes them,’ 

From the accounts of this and of other writers, Jamaica is, 
in feveral refpects, a moft defirable fituation : 

‘ It is the beft. poor man’s country in the world: and that coun. 
try muft furely be good, that can convert poverty into independ- 


ence, can {mooth the brow of forrow and defpair, and occafion the | 


heavy heart to leap for joy: and where a man can acquire a com- 
petent fortune by perfevering induftry and-honelt gain, the libe- 
ral mind will be lefs willing to envy, than it will be defirous to 
applaud.’ | 

As every human enjoyment, however, has fome evil or dan= 
ger attached, fo is it with this pleafant {pot ; it has many dif- 
advantages, and fome direful’ enemies :—~to ufe this writer’s: 
language, * the hurricane muft, from its deftrudtive pre -emi-=' 
nence, be deemed the moft formidable adverfary the fugar-cane’ 
has to encounter, and the’ principal dread of the latitude in 
which it grows.’ 

Of the hurricane which happened in the month of O&ober, 
1780, we are here prefented with a ftriking and affecting 
X 3 relation, 
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relation. Some imperfect idea may be formed concerning it 
from the following paragraphs : 

‘ To give you at once a more general idea of this tremendous hur- 
ricane, I fhall obferve, that not a fingle houfe was left undamaged 
in the parifh, (Weftmoreland, which is large,) not a fingle fet of 


- works, trafh-houfe, or other fubordinate building, that was not 


greatly injured, or entirely deftroyed. Not a fingle wharf, ftore- 
houfe, or fhed, for the depofit of goods, was left ftanding ; they 
were all {wept away at once by the billows of the fea, and hardly 
left behind the traces of their foundations. —Hardly a tree, a fhrub, 
a vegetable, or a blade of grafs an inch long, was to be feen ftand- 
ing up and uninjured, the enfuing morning.—The very beatts, of 
all defcriptions, were confcious of the calamity ; the birds, particu- 
larly the domeftic pigeons, were moft of them deftroyed ; and the 
filh were driven from thofe rivers, and thofe feas, of which they 
had before been the peaceful inhabitants. New ftreams arofe, and © 
extenfive lakes were {pread, where rills were fcarcely feen to trickle 
before ; and ferry-boats were obliged to ply, where carriages were 
ufed to travel with fafety and convenience. ——~ At Savanna-la-Mar, 
(a county town,) there was not even the veltige of a town ;—the 
very materials of which it had been compofed had been carried away 
by the refiftlefs fury of the waves, which finally completed what 
the wind began. A very great proportion of the poor inhabitants 
were crufhed to death or drowned ; and in one houfe alone, it was 
computed that forty, out of one and forty fouls, unhappily and 
prematurely perifhed. The fea drove with progreffive violence for 
more than a mile into the country, and carried terror, as it left de- 
ftruétion, wherever it pafled.—Perfons, who the day before were 

offeffed, not only of every domeftic comfort, but of every reafon- 
able luxury of life, were now obliged to feek for fhelter on a board; 
and were expofed, in ficknefs and affliftion, untheltered and un- 
provided, to the noify intrufion of the wind and the cold, and the 
frequent vifitations of the fhower.——- Were I to enumerate private 
afflilions in this fcene of general devaftation and defpair, 1 fhould 
require the pathetic pen of that accomplifhed writer, who has given 
a charm to grief, and a dignity to fuffering, in the tender pages of 
Emma Corbet.’ ‘FE can hardly prevail on myfelf to believe, 
that the united violence of all the winds that ruth from the heavens, 
blown through one tube, and directed to one fpot, could have oc- 
cafioned fuch deftruction, and in fo fhort a {pace of time, as that of 
which I was an unfortunate witnefs, andof which I am now become 
the feeble recorder.——It can hardly be doubted that heaven and 
earth were combined in completing our deftruction. One element 
alone:has been hardly ever known to occafion fo extenfive a devatta- 
tion; and the fudden fwelling and raging of the fea, we may reae 
fonably attribute to the heavings of the earthquake, to which like- 
wife the general ruin of our houfes may be in fome meafure attri- 
buted. ——TI have feen the ruins of Lifbon ; and if it would not al- 
moft amount to folly to compare, in this place, great things with 
fmall, I fhould fay, that the deftruction there, great and melan- 
choly as it was, could only have been, by comparifon of er” 
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and extent of population, more dreadful than that calamity which I 
have now the prefumption to defcribe.’ 

It is not wonderful that this author writes feelingly, and is 
difpofed to expatiate, on fuch a fcene of horror as that to 
which he was a witnefs, and in which he was a fufferer: but 
it is poflible that the reader of thefe volumes may, on fome oc- 
cafions, think that he launches out into unneceflary fubjects, or 
detains him by reflections which are not requifite for a hiftory 
of Jamaica. The panegyric on the King and Queen, (voi. i. 
p. 193.) to which two or three pages are devoted, is very al- 
Jowable, efpecially when it is confidered as written about the 
time of his Majetty’s recovery from the diforder fo generally 


and juftly deplored.——The praifes on Dr. Johnfon, (p. 281.) 


are too laboured, and appear rather affected ; that gigantic pro- 
digy of literary perfeverance and fuccefs, as Mr. Beckford terms 
him, may receive all due refpect, without employing fuch 
fwelling expreffions. Dr. Burney alfo receives a fhare of enco- 
miums from this writer; they are introduced naturally enough, 
when mention is made of fome mufical inftruments ufed by the 
Negroes, particularly one which is calldd the Bender, being 
formed of a bent ftick; and others which are denominated Cara- 
menteer flutes, being made from the porous branches of the 
trumpet-tree. The author exprefles a wifh that a defcription 
of thefe iuftruments had found a place in the Doétor’s hiftory 
of mufic ; and that he had fignified how they might, with ad- 
vantage and effect, be employed in our Englifh performances : 
* this,’ favs he, * would even have given variety to a work, 
which is already voluminoufly new, and that has fearcely room 
for frefh attractions !” In another part of this publication, 
amid occafional reflections on law and lawyers, he pays fome 
high compiiments to an eminent law lord lately retired, and 
intimates like expectations from his fucceflor: but when he 
comes to fpeak on the fubjects of debtor, creditor, arrefts, &c. 
on which he employs feveral pages, it is evident that his mind 
is hurt; and though he delivers fome truths, he may not be 
fuficiently calav and impartial to decide. It is a tender fubjedt, 
on which we will not dwell, efpecially when we obferve, as we 
do with concern, that thefe volumes are dated from the Fleet 
prifon: yet we may juft add, that we have fometimes been fur- 
prized to hear perfons plead warmly in behalf of the debtor, 
who feem to have forgotten the provocation and injury fuftain- 
ed by the creditor. If, indeed, the law of England, on this 
point, as is fometimes intimated, opprefles both the one and 
the other, it is but common juftice and equity that it fhould 
undergo revifion, and receive a thorough amendment. 

Among the productions of this ifland, the plantain tree ob- 
tains a place, in the judgment of Mr. Beckford, at leaft next to 
Xx 4 the 
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the fugar-cane, and is, in fome refpects, regarded as its fupe- 
rior. He defcribes, through feveral pages, the tree, the fruit, 
the method of cultivation, and the ufe to which it ferves: in-' 
deed he fuppofes it the fineft vegetable in the world ; and from 
the partiality, he adds, with which it has been always men- 
tioned by circumnavigators, and even in thofe regions in which 
the bread-fruit abounds, it is natural to fuppofe that it has the 
preference of this highly boafted and fingular production. 

In the account which is here given -of the land and water 
animals, we obferve a paragraph concerning the alligator, which, 
as it is fhort, we fhall infert: , & 

* ‘The make of this creature, that feems coated for ftrength, and 
whofe fcales and colour may deceive, conveys with the idea of dan- 
ger the Jures of deceit; and only floats an apparent log ‘on the fur- 
face of the water, to furprize its prey, and hurry it, unfufpecting 
danger, to the depths below.—It is amazing how bold and adroit 
fome Negroes are in the capture of this fifh. We are told that the 
Africans will attack the crocodile with knives, and prove victorious 
in the combat. ‘The Negroes in Jamaica will take the alligator 
without a'weapon, will inclofe it in their arms, and force it on 
fhore, without fear and without affiftance.” Vol. i. p. 370. 


Mr. Beckford contradicts. the opinion that * the body of this 
animal, on account of the contraction of the fcales, is not pli- 
able, and confequently not capable of motion,’ (or, as we fhould 
rather fuppofe he means, cannot turn without great difficulty.) 
OF one which he ‘had in his poffeffion, he tells us, * he could 
{earcely touch its tail with a ftick, before it fnapped: it with its 
mouth.’ | 

According to this writer, the pen-keepers, as they are call- 
ed, or farmers, who cultivate the foil of this ifland, are gene- 
rally found to be, if not the moft opulent, at leaft the moft in- 
dependent and the moft happy of the inhabitants of this couns 
try. Yet after an account of the eafe and plenty in which they 
live, it is added, 

‘ There is not a country in the world in which there is more room 
for agricultura) improvement, than in the one which I am endea- 
vouring to deicribe ; but then the natural indolence of the inhabit- 
ants muft be removed, their induftry awakened, and a flow and pro- 
greflive trial of experiments muit be made, under the eye of patience 
and obfervation, before they can fucceed. The land in Jamaica ra- 
ther wants culture than richnefs; nor is the idea, and confequently 
the practice, of keeping it in heart, at all underftood. Cultivation 
is not known as a {cience, but as a routine of duty; and hence the 
dorine of manure, and the ufe of the plough, are only confidered 
as operations of annual recurrence, and not as objeéts that may 
either injure or improve: for if the land on which the cames are 
planted be too much invigorated, shey will be too luxuriant to yield 
returns; whereas if poor land, on the contrary, be well cultivated, 


the produce will not only be good, but may be great.—The lefs 
the 
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the land is turned up in Jamaica, and expofed to the burning 
owers of the fun, the longer will it preferve, its humidity, and 


confequently retain its ftrength. In the moil humble productions, of - 


the country, it is obfervable that rhey thrive belt in thofe foils. which 
are the moft abundant in flint-ftones ; and if they be heaped around 
a coffee bufh, or what may be called a domeftic fhrub, they will 
certainly maintain, if not increafe, the vegetation.’ 


In another place it is faid, 

‘ The ufe of the plough is certainly not arrived at its period of 
perfection in Jamaica ; it is, without doubt, capable of much im- 
provement to the land, with a proportionate diminution of Negroe 
labour.—The earth is niggard of her gifts, that the hand of induf- 
try may bring them forth; and, however difcouraged we may be 
by the fterile appearance of the furface, yet let man reflect, that the 
mine is buried beyond, the reach of cultivation; and that in his 
progrefs to the refervoirs of gold and filver, he has pafled through, 
many ftrata of earth that would have been productive of the wants 
and comforts of man.’ 

Concerning the turtles which annually frequent the coaft of 
Jamaica, or the iflands near it, the author obferves ; 

© It is well known, that they will not only live for a confiderable 
length of time without food and water, but out of the laft element : 
and thofe that I purchafed at the Grand.Caymanas *, in my voyage 
from Jamaica to England, increafed very confiderably in weight, 
notwithitanding they were not given any fuftenance during the 
paflage.— The beft of thefe creatures are fuppofed to be thofe which 
are caught in the neighbourhood. of this ifland: they are not fo 
Jarge as thofe that. the fithermen bring off, for fale from Port An- 
tonio and Cuba; but their fat and flefh are reckoned more rich and 
delicate, The Jand turtle, of Jamaica are among the principal 
delicacies of the country ; and there are but few people who have 
refided there long, who do not give them a decided preference.’ 


We have thus prefented our readers with a curfory view, of 
this publication, of which it was the lefs eafy to give an account, 
as it does not proceed on any exprefs plan, and is not divided 
into chapters, T-hat the mention which we have made of imper- 
fections and miftakes, is not wholly groundlefs, will probably 
be perceived by the few fhort extracts that we have inferted : 
yet, whatever are their faults, we think that thefe volumes may 
be read by the public, as they have been by us, with entertain- 
ment and information. Befide the ufeful obfervations of other 
kinds which the author prefents, he not unfrequently introduces 
religious and moral reflections, and thus adapts his work, in 
different refpects, to the improvement of the generality of his, 


readers, Hi. 


* See M, Rev, for Dec. 4774, vol. li. ps 434. 
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Art. XII. 4 Treatife on Pra&ical Aftronomy. By the Rev. §, 
Vince, A.M. F.R.S. 4to. pp.204. 158. Boards. Deighton, 
1790. 
N the prefent advanced ftate of aftronomy, and of the fciences 
dependent on it, the knowlege of inftruments, and of the 
method of employing them in actual obfervation, and of de- 
ducing the conclufions which obfervation furnifhes, is of fin- 
gular moment. To the improvement of modern inftrumeiits ; to- 


- the accuracy with which they are conftructed; to the combina- 


tion of their powers; to {kill in ufing them on the feveral occa. 
fions to which they are adapted; and to facility and exaétnefs 
in applying the obfervations that are made to the practical 
purpofes for which they are defigned; we are principally in- 
debted for thofe difcoveries that have extended our acquaintance 
with the fyftem of nature, and that have accelerated the pro- 
grefs of thofe arts and fciences, toward perfecting which, aftro- 
nomy is fubfervient: but where are we to obtain the know- 
Jege of thefe inftruments, of their fucceflive improvements, 
and of the method of ufing them to advantage? We have. 
hitherto been under the neceffity of recurring to various publi- 
cations, which, on account of their number or price, are not 
eafily procured, and in which the incidental information that 
occurs, is lels fatisfaory than we could wifh. Writers, whofe 
chief view has been directed to other objects, have contented 
themfelves with recording the refult of their obfervations, without 
defcribing the apparatus with which they were made; and in 
works of a more general kind, fome inftruments are wholly 
omitted, and others are defcribed in a manner not fufficiently 
minute and accurate. 

The work before us fupplies a defect, which has been often 
regrétted. We are glad to find, that it has been undertaken 
by a writer of Mr. Vince’s known charaéter, as a mathema- 
tician and aftronomer ; and we are happy in an opportunity of 
recommending it to thofe who need the information which it 
contains. 

This treatife contains the fubftance of a courfe of leétures 
on practical aftronomy, read in the univerfity of Cambridge, 
and is defigned to explain the conftruction and ufe of thofe in- 
ftruments that are employed in aftronomical obfervations. 
The ingenious author has availed himfelf of all the information | 
which he could derive from various books, and from the 
communications of friends, in order to exhibit the lateft im- 
provements of the feveral inftruments which he defcribes, and 
to render this work complete and accurate. In the advertife- 
ment prefixed to it, he acknowleges his particular obligations 
to the Aftronomer Royal, and to Mr. Ramfden.—-To the de- 
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{cription and explanation of the ufe of each inftrument, he has 
added rules for computing and deducing the conclutions for 
which the obfervations are made; and thefe rules are illuftrated 
by fuitable examples.—-As a kind of companion to thole who 
have accefs to an obfervatory, and who have an opportunity of 
examining and ufing the inftruments which are here defcribed, 
this treatife is very important and ufeful: but the benefit of it 
is rendered more general, by accurate figures ; a view of which 
will enable perfons who have not accefs to the inftruments 
themfelves, to’ underftand the author’s defcription, and to ob- 
tain a fatisfactory knowlege of their conftruction and ufe. 

The author begins with defcribing the principles and ufe of 
the VERNIER, which is a graduated index, now generally ap- 
plied to all inftruments in which great exactnefs is required. It 
is an admirable contrivance for fuperceding the neceflity of thofe 
minute fubdivifions, which could not be conveniently introduced 
into the graduated line or fcale, to which this is adapted. The 
principle on which the Vernier is formed, is thus concifely 
defcribed; © 

‘ If two equal arcs to the fame radius, or two equal ftraight 
Jines, be each divided into equal parts, and the number of equal 

arts in one exceed the number in the other by unity, then will the 
difference of the equal parts of the two arcs or ftraight lines be a 
fra&tion, whofe numerator is the length of the equal arcs or ftraight 
lines divided by the produ& of the numbers of the parts into which 
each is divided. For if 4 reprefents the equal arcs or ftraight lines, 
wand 2+1 the number of equal parts into which each is divided, 


then the length of the divifions cf each will be 4 and —_ 
n u+t 
refpectively, and their difference is Bir An Bi E. g. Let 








a ntl nyxn+t 


A=7°, and fuppofe each degree to be divided into three 
equal parts, then will 4 be divided into 21 equal parts; and 
Jet an arc of the index equal to 4 be divided into z0 equal 
parts, then x=20, m+1=21, and the difference of the divi- 
7) 2-420 —1 minute.’ 
20x28 420 
In the fame manner, it will be eafy to adapt the graduated 
index to an arc, containing any number of degrees and minutes, 
and to obtain any minute divifions that may be required. Thus, 
alfo, if a line 1 inch long be divided into 24 equal parts, and 
another of the fame length into 25; then n=24, n4+1=25, 


_1t. 
24X25 600 
part of an inch, and not 06 as it is in the book.. 





fions= 


A=1 inch, and the difference of the divifions= 
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After defcribing the principles of the Vernier fcale, and the 
mode of conftructing it, the author proceeds to fhew, how the 
divifions of it on the limb of the quadrant may be diftinguifhed 
and read off. He obferves in a note, that * this invention was 
for fome time afcribed to Petrus Nonius, and from thence was 
called a Nonius; but it was afterwards difcovered to be the 
invention of Pierre Vernier, and therefore it is now generally 
called after his name.’ He might have added, that Nonius’s 
method of divifion, explained in his treatife De Crepu/cylts, 
printed at Lifbon in 1542, is very different ftom that of Vernie... 
Jt was formed by defcribing, within the fame quadrant, 45 
concentric arcs, and dividing the outermoft into go equal 
parts, the next within into 89, the next into 88, and fo.on, 
till the innermoft was divided into 46. By their means, in 
moft obfervations, the plumb-line or index muft crofs one or 
other of thefe circles, very near to a point of divifion: whence, 
by computation, the degrees and minutes of the arc might 
eafily be counted, To this invention, fucceeded the method 
by diagonals, firft publifhed' by Thomas Dizges, Efq. in a 
treatife intitled, Ale feu Scale Mathematica, printed at Lon- 
don in 1573, who aicribes the invention of it to an ingenious, 
artift, whofe name was Richard Chanfeler.. Nonzus’s divifion 
by concentric arcs, was improved at different times. by, Curtius 
and Clavius, The laft aiid beft of Curtius’s improvements, 
confifted in fetting.off, on the firft. concentric arc within the 
outermoft, the 60th part. of fuch a portion. of that arc as: 
anfwered ta 61. degrees, and from that: divifion continuing on 
through the whole arc the intervals of fingle degrees: by doing 
which, every divifion in this arc is advanced one minute for- 
warder than in the firft. At the. beginning ofthe next.are,, he. 
takes off the 60th part. of 62 degrees, and from that point 
continues through the whole. arc, the. intervals. an{wering. te 
fingle. degrees; and thus each divifion in this arc is adyanced. 
two minutes beyond the degrees of. the firft; and in this mane. 
ner, he. proceeds, till the degrees. are divided inte the whole: 
number of minutes that they contain. Vernier?s method of 
divifion is a compendium of this method of Curtius. It was 
firft, publifhed in a tract intitled, La Canfruétion, 'Ufage, les 
Proprietés du. Quadrant Nouveau de Mathematiquey &cs printed 
at Bruflels in 1631, For afarther account of. the. progreflive. 
improvements, which, the graduation of fcales has:received ‘at: 
different periods, we.refer the reader to. Robins’s Mathematical 
Tracts, vol. ii. p. 265, &c. 

The. firft: aftronomical’ inftrument- which: Mr. Vince de- 
fcribes, is Hadley’s quadrant. He premifes a fhort hiftory of 
its invention.. He then. proceeds. to-the theory-and conftruc- 
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tion of this ufeful inftrument. He fhews how to adjuft it for 
the fore and back obfervations, and in viewing both diftant 
and near objects, and how to obferve and correct the errors of 
adjuftment. He fubjoins very necéflary and ufeful directions 
to obfervers, and clofes his defcription of the inftrument with 
feveral examples of its ufe. ‘The account which is given of 
this excellent inftrument, contains a fummary of every itn- 
provement which has been fuggefted; and cannot fail to recom- 
mend it to thofe, who are defirous of being accurately acquainted 
with the principles of its conftruGtiion, and the ufes to which 
it is applicable. 

The different difpofitions of wires in a telefcope, form the 
fubject of the third chapter of this treatife. The firft difpofi- 
tion which the author defcribés, is that of parallel wires; the 
fecond is that of crofs wires; and he fhews how they ferve to 
determine the right afcenfions and declinations of the heavenly 
bodies, and their tranfits over the meridian, and what correc- 
tions are neceffary to be made in the ufe of them. 

In the fourth chapter, Mr. Vince defcribes the Tranfit Tele- 
feope,, which is a telefcope moveable about an horizontal axis, 
and fo adjufted as to make its line of collimation defcribé a 
great circle pafling through the pole and earth, or the meridian 
of the place. He explains the adjuftments which it requires, 
viz. that which ferves to make the axis parallel to the horizon 
by a fpirit level, a plumb-line or reflection ; and that which 
makes the middle wire perpendicular to the horizon arid the 
line of collimation, or the line joining the centre of the objeét- 
glafs and the centre of the crofs wires, perpendicular to the axis 
about which the telefcope turns, {0 that this line may move in 
the plane of the meridian. He demonftrates the advantages of 
Mr. Ramfden’s method of illuminating the wires, by making 
the axis about which the telefcope turns, hollow and open at 
one end; againft which he places the lamp, and by putting 
within the telefcope, directly againft the lamp, a plane rcfleCtor 
at an angle of 45° with the axis of the telefcope, in the middle 
of which reflector there is a hole cut fo large, that no rays 
pafling through the telefcope to form the image of the objeét, 
are intercepted. He then fhews how to raife the telefcope to 
its proper elevation, for bringing any known objeét into the 
field of view. He recites two methods for this putpofe: 
the one invented by Dr. Mafkelyne, and the other by My. 
Troughton, mathematical inftrument maker in Fleet-ftréet. 
Having fhewn how to adjuft the inftrument, he dire&ts how to 
regulate the clock by the ftars and by the fun, and then how 
to determine the right afcenfion of the heavenly bodies; He 
enumerates the ufes to which the knowlege of the right afcen- 
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fion may be applied in finding the time at which a ftar of 
planet comes to the meridian ; how long, at any given time, it 
will be before any body comes to the meridian; in what order 
the heavenly bodies pafs the meridian ; and in making a cata~ 
logue of the fixed ftars. Thus alfo the difference of longitude 
of two places may be found from the times of the moon’s 
paflage over their meridians, compared with the times of the 
paflage of a fixed ftar. He illuftrates the rule for this purpofe, 
propofed by Dr. Mafkelyne in the Nautical Ephemeris for 1769, 
by an example given by Mr. Pigot in the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions for 1786, for determining the difference of the meri« 
dians. of Greenwich and York. 

The fifth chapter of this treatife contains a defcription of the 
ftructure, adjuftment, and ufes, of the affronomicai quadrant ; 
which, being fixed up with its plane in the meridian againft a 
firm ftone pillar or wall, is called a mural quadrant. This in- 
ftrument is fometimes fixed to a vertical axis, and moveable 
round it into any azimuth, by which altitudes may be taken 
off the meridian. ‘The quadrant here mentioned, is one of the 
latter fort, the adjuftments and ufes of which were firft defcribed 
by Dr. Mafkelyne, in the Nautical Almanac for 1769. It 
was conftructed by Mr. Ramfden, and is fixed in the obferva- 
tory at Chrift’s College, Cambridge. In this chapter, the 
author defcribes the apparatus invented by Dr. Bradley, and 
executed by Mr. Bird, for examining the accuracy of the 
mural quadrant at Greenwich; and alfo the apparatus invented 
by Mr. Ramfden for examining the total arc of the quadrant 
which he had conitruéted for the Duke of Marlborough, with- 
out applying any weight to the inftrument. He clofes this 
chapter with a fhort account of the inftrument ufed in taking 
equal altitudes, called the egual altitude inftrument; and he 
fubjoins a table for the reduction of the grand divifions, fub- 


‘divifions, and Vernier of 96, into degrees, minutes, and 


feconds. 

- The various kinds of micrometers are the fubjects of dif- 
Cuffion in the /ixth chapter. Of thefe, the firft is that of 
Huygens, with the improvements, fuggefted by Dr. Bradley 
and Sir lfaac Newton; and the method of adapting a micro- 
meter to a telefcope, by which Mr. Servington Savery pro- 
pofed a new way of meafuring the difference between the 
greateft and leaft apparent diameters of the fun, when the 
whole of the fun was not vifible in the field of view at once. 
The author next defcribes the divided obje@ glafs micrometer, 
invented by the late Mr, John Dollond, and adapted by him 
to the object end of a reflecting telefcope, and by his fon Mr. 
P. Dollond, to the end of an achromatic telefcope. The ufes 
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of this micrometer for meafuring the angular diftance of twa 
objects and the diameter of an object, and the method of ap- 
plying it, fuggefted by Dr. Mafkelyne, for determining the 
difference of right afcenfions and declinations, are alfo de- 
fcribed. The improvements of Mr. Dollond and Mr. Ramfden 
in the conftruction and. application of the micrometer are re- 
cited; and the chapter terminates with a brief defcription of 
Dr. Herfchel’s Jamp micrometer, applied by him to Sir Ifaac 
Newton’s reflecting telefcope. 

This micrometer is formed by two moveable lamps, the 
light of which pafles through two fmall.holess ‘Thefe are 
placed at a convenient diftance from the telefcope, in the direc- 
tion in which the obferver looks at the image. ‘The points of 
light are viewed by the left eye, and brought, for inftance, to 
the oppofite fides of a planet viewed by the right eye; and by 
meafuring this diftance from each other, and from the eye, the 
angle under which the magnified diameter appears, will be 
known; which, divided by the magnifying power of the telef- 
cope, gives the apparent diameter required. 

The inftruments defcribed in the /eventh chapter, are Mr. 
Graham's equatorial feétor, called alfo the affronomical feétor, 
which is now in the obfervatory of Greenwich, with the me- 
thod of .its adjuftment, and its ufe; Mr. Siffon’s fector, con- 
ftruéted on a plan fuggefted by Dr. Mafkelyne, with its adjuft- 
ments and ufe; parallacic inftruments, with the principles of 
their mechanifm ; the zenith feétor of Dr. Hook, that of Mr. 
Molyneux executed by Mr. Graham, and that of Dr. Bradley, 
with which he difcovered the aberration of light ia the fixed 
ftars, and the mutation of the earth’s axis. ‘This inftrument is 
now in the obfervatory «t Greenwich. 

The firft equatorial inftrument was made by Mr. Short. It 
has undergone various alterations and improvements fince the 
year 1749, in which his was defcribed. Mr. Vince, in the 
eighth chapter, defcribes that of Mr. Ramfden, with its lateft 
improvements, the methods of adjufting it, and the ufes to 
which it is applicable. | 

In the ninth chapter, the author has defcribed a new inffru- 
ment for meafuring hcrizental angles, made by Mr. Ramfden, 
and ufed by the late General Roy, in carrying a feries of tri- 
angles to Dover from a bafe meafured on Hounflow Heath ; 
for the purpofe of determining the difference of meridians be- 
tween the obfervatories of Greenwich and Paris’; the refult of 
which was 9° 20%, as Dr. .Mafkelyne had before determined, 
from his own obfervations and thote of Dr. Bradley. 

The tenth chapter contains a particular defcription of Mr. 
Ramfden’s new circular inflrument, conftructed with a viéw--of 
“  ebviating 
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obviating the imperfections, and avoiding the errors, of the 
mural quadrant. | 

In the e/eventh chapter, we have an account of the ufe of 
the fimple tele/cope, with directions to obfervers. 

The twe/fth chapter illuftrates the ufe of interpolations in 
aftronomy. 

In an appendix, we have nine tables :=the firft, fhewing the 
refractions of the heavenly bodies in altitude; the fecond, the 
depreffion or dip of the horizon of the fea; the third, the fun’s 
parallax in altitude; the fourth, the augmentation of the 
moon’s femidiameter ; the fifth, how to reduce the apparent 
altitude of the moon to the true altitude; the fixth, the decimal 
parts of an hour; the feventh, how to convert degrees, minutes, 
and feconds into time, at the rate of 360° for 24 hours; the 
eighth, how to convert time into degrees, minutes, and fecondsy 
at the rate of 24 hours for 360°; and the ninth, the length of 
circular arts to rod=1. 

Detached extracts from a work of this nature, without the 
affiftance of figures, would anfwer little purpofe, either of in- 
formation or amufement. From the above abftraé& of its con- 
tents; Our mathematical and aftronomical readers will be able 


to form a fufficient judgment of its importance ahd ufe. Rest 


- 


Arr. XU. Letters on Education. With Obfervations on Religious 
and Métapliyfical Subje&ts. By Catharine Macaulay Graham, 
8vo.° pp. 520. 6s. Boards. Dilly. 1790. 

rps volume is partly original, and partly a republication of a 

metaphyfical work, which formerly paffed under our notice, 
entitled, 4n Effay on the Immutability of Moral Truth*. The 
chief reafon which the author affigns for reprinting this work in 
the prefent publication, is, that the principles and rules of edu- 
cation here laid before the public, are founded on the metaphy- 
fical obfervations contained in that treatife. Our prefent bufi- 
néfs is with this célebrated female writer’s ideas of education, 
as exprefled in thefe letters ; concerning which, we readily ac- 
cede to her pretenfions, (which, however, might, perhaps, as 
properly have been referred to the judgment of the public,) that 

‘ the work has fome fmall claim to original thinking.’ As we 

have had frequent occafion to exprefs our opinion of the general 

merit of Mrs. Macaulay Graham, as a writer, we {hall at 
prefent, confine our attention to her remarks on education ; in 

Order that our readers may form fome judgment, how far they 

are to expect, from thefe letters, any important hints which 

may be Wefally applied to practice. 








* See Review, vol. lxx. p. 89. 
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After fome general obfervations on public and private edu- 
eation, Mrs. M. G. enters into a long detail concerning the 
management of children, and fhe propofes plans, which, in our 
judgment, are rather original than ufeful. W ne would expect 
from an Englifh female writer, an apology for mothers, in the 
fafhionable ‘world, neglecting to fuckle their own children ? 
What can be more inconfiftent, than to difcourage the ordinary 
ufe of animal food, and yet recommend the medical ufe of the 
pure gravy of meat? ‘The extreme hardinefs, with which our 
reformer advifes that children fhould be treated, can never os 
adopted in a highly advanced ftate of civilization. The pia 
of converting early inftruction into amufement, on which fhe 
lays great ftrefs, has, perhaps, been too haftily conceived, We 
are of opinion, with Mr. Knox, that children fhould very 
early be made fenfible that they have tafks of a ferious kind to 
perform, and by attending to them periodically, fhould contrac& 
ahabit of application. It is particularly inconfiftent’in our au- 
thorefs, who would take fo much pains to inure the bodies of 
children to hardinefs, to fuffer their minds, for want of daily 
{tated employment, to lofe the firmnefs of their tone, and their 
capacity for vigorous exertions. Few perfons, who pay any 
refpect to religion, will, we apprehend, be inclined to follow 
this preceptrefs in her advice to keep children wholly unac- 
quainted with the fcriptures. 

In her plan of literary ttudy, among other things, Mrs. M. G. 
advifes, that the rudiments of the Greek language be taught at 

fifteen, and that reading the Greek hiftory be poftponed till the 
Janguage is acquired. At the age of eighteen, the lad of genius 
will read with pleafure, (befide the hiftorians ») Plato, De- 
mofthenes, Homer, Euripides, and Sophocles: but of the firft 
of thefe, he is to confine himfelf to his dialogues: (When is he 
toread his other works, and where is he to find them?) At fix 
teen, morals are to be ftudied in Cicero, Plutarch, Epietus, 
and Seneca, (all, certainly, in the original.) ‘he reading of 
Englifh poetry is to be confined to fome fele& plays of Shake- 
fpeare, Addifon’s Cato, Steele’s Confcious Lovers, Milton, 
and Pope. Aftronomy is to be read in Fergufon: Natural 
Hiftory, in Pliny, and Buffon: Politics, in Harrington, 
Sidney, Locke, and Hobbes: Metaphyfics, in Plato, Cud- 
worth, and Lord Monboddo. (Will Lord M. forgive the au- 
thorefs for overlooking his old friend Ariftotle?) From the age 
of twenty, two years are to be {pent in ftudying Revelation; and 
the courfe is to clofe (what an uregoy apotegoy in education !) 
with mathematics. ‘This plan of ftudy is certainly original and 
Curious : but whether it be any improvement on the method of 
Rey. Noy, 1790. Y inilructien 
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inftruétion purfued in our fchools and univerfities, we muft be 
allowed to queftion. | 

On the moral part of education, Mrs. Macaulay Graham 
is more fuccefsful. The following paflage, on the variety of 
difpofitions in children, does no difcredit to the pen of this cele« 
brated writer : 


‘ The difpofitions of children are various, and thefe varieties re- 
uire to be attended to with care, or the fruits of education will 
be blafted; for that mode of treatment which would rear fome 
children up to honour and felicity, will be the ruin of others. This 
1 take to be the fole caufe of that inequality of character and con- 
duét which we daily fee take place among the members of the fame 
family. 

‘ There are fome perfons who poffefs a phyfica] prudence, which 
begins its operations with the firit dawn of reafon. Whether this 
quality of the mind owes its origin to the flow motion of the animal 
fpirits, occafioning a cold and phlegmatic temperature, feldom dif- 
turbed by paffion? Whether it arifes from that equipoife of the af- 
fetions, whkh prevents any fingle one from gaining a predo- 
minance ? Whetherit proceeds from anatural timidity of mind, 
from an anxious attention to felf-intereft, or from a natural fagaci- 
ty, which points out with greater clearnefs, precifion, and celerity, 
the evil to be avoided, and the good to be purfued ? Whether it 
arifes from any one of thefe circumftances fingly, or from an union 
of two, or more of them, or from a happy combination of all? 
Certain it 1s, that the diffeience of character is great in this parti- 
cular; and that fome perfons are born with the principles of this 
ufeful quality, without poffefling great vigour of intellect, fhining 
parts, or thofe energies of the mind which give birth to admirable 
actions. 

‘ Prutlence has gained on thefe reafons, the appellation of com- 
mon fenfe, though it is of fuch a determined utility, that none 
would gain by its exchange for what is called fine fenfe. And as 
its operations begin early in life, parents are not liable to miftake 
the tendency ; but in order to make the moft of their knowledge, 
it will be neceflary to obferve, that fine fenfe, when well managed, 
is better adapted to fofter the higher virtues of the foul, than com- 
mon fenfe, ‘That the fame moderation which prevents thofe who . 
are peffefled of phyfical prudence from falling into great evils, will 
be obftacles to their purfuing virtue with any degree of warmth. 
They will be apt to miftake the caution of wifdom for craft, fub- 
tlety, and deceit ; and they will be fo far from attempting heroic 
virtue, that without care, their conduct will border on meannefs. 
Of fuch pupils then who fhow fymptoms of poffefling the quality 
of a phyfical prudence, the parent or tutor may reft fatisfied on the 
point of their worldly intereit; they ought confequently to poftpone 
their lectures on difcretion, and endeavour to animate their feel- 
ings by ftimulating examples of great and towering virtue, and of 
thofe high and difinterefted parts of conduct, where the nobler 
paflions take the lead, and where the interefts of {elf are facrificed 
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tc equity or to general utility. When the cold infenfibility of fuch 
natures becomes animated, it will be then time enough to inculcate 
leflons of moral prudence, which is a very diflerent thing from the 
quality abovementioned, as it depends on knowledge gained by exe 
perience or initruction ; and is never inimical, but favourable to 
virtue. For it is the afe of the underfanding in regarding all the 
rules of rectitude, in improving all our accomplithmenits and talents, 
and employing them ufefully to ourfelves and others. It is watch- 
ful in attending to the dictates of reafon, amidit the clamours of 

afion; and lalily, ic proceeds upon a judicious Jove of virtue, 
with fuch a careful examination of all its intereits, as to fuffer no 
eager purfuits of fome parts of it to be injurious to otheis. 

¢ There are other charatters fo oppofite to the naturally prudent, 
that difcretion finds no place in their compofition. ‘Thefe perfons 
in general have quick and lively parts, great activity of mind, 
with exquifite fenfibility ; and their {pirits move with a velocity 
that deftroys all that frigidity which is fo favourable to the opera- 
tions of the underftanding. Thus their imagination is liable, not 
only to be inflamed, but deceived ; every impreflion made on it 
from external objeéts, or which arifes from the action of the mind, 
is received with a vivacity that muft be inconceivable to thofe of 
flower feelings; and their paffions are always ready to rife inan 
uproar, whenever they are ftimulated by defire. ‘Thefe characters, 
when they come under the tuition of very wife perfons, or are un- 
commonly favoured by accident, become of extenfive utility, and 
rife to the higheft fame ; but for want of the fame circumftances of 
fertune, they oftener aét a mad and a ridiculous part in the world, 
and become objetts of its derifion and perfecution. 

‘ As thefe characters form a contraft to thofe who are endowed with 
the quality of a phyfical prudence, it will be neceffary to give them 
acontrary treatment. Inftead of endeavouring to encreale fenfibili- 
ty, or exalt the paffions of the mind, every ftimulus to defire fhould 
be kept as much out of the way as poffible, till the underftanding 
has had time to ftrengthen, and till it has gained the habit of ex- 
erting its powers: otherwife it will be ever borne down by the tor- 
rent of paffion, and kept under by the tyranny of imagination. 
The mind fhould be kept active without intenfenefs. The exam- 
ples fet forth for admiration, fhould be exact pictures of praétical 
imitation. Such an examp!e as Genlis Laggaray would drive thefe 
inflammable tempers into enthufiafm or defpair. The fecrets of 
their heart fhould be drawn from them by fuch winning aris of 
feeming confidence, and real tendernefs, as fhould induce them to 
throw off every difguife. Obfervations on the advantage of dif- 
cretion, and the evils which attend temerity, fhould be made on 
every opportunity which prefents itfelf; and thefe propofitions 
fhould be varioufly illuftrated by appofite examples, drawn from 
ancient times, from the charaéiers and conduét of acquaintances, 
and from the ftories and anecdotes of the prefent day. 

‘ In fuch difpofitions as I have juft now defcribed, is often en- 
grafted a whimfical turn of imagination, which is fometimes an 
attencant on original genius; but which, for want of a proper at- 
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tention and management, moft commonly degenerates into the. 
worlt fpecies of mental difeafe, viz. an infanity, which carrying the 
appearance of foundnefs in all the ordinary tranfactions of life, 
only fhews itfelf when the mind is opprefied by a combination of 
unfavourable circumftances, and gives the colour of criminality to 
actions which really refult from the difordered flate of the mental 
organs, 

‘ Children of this caft commonly fhow the turn of their difpofi- 
tion early. The follies of childhood are tin@tured with fingu- 
larity; their fpirits flow unequally, Sometimes very high, 
and low in the fame proportion, they feize every opportunity 
which the abfence of thofe they ftand in awe of prefents, to 
break through the rules which authority obliges them to follow. 
They are never left to themfelves without entering into fome un- 
lucky courfe of ation, and this not proceeding from any vicious 
turn in their affections, but from an irregular imagination, which 
is ever prompting them to a mifchievous activity. ‘This turn of 
difpofition, in all probability, proceeds from fome capital defects 
in the conftitution, which affeét the due circulation of the animal 
{pirits, and thofe finer juices which act on the brain. Thus the 
imagination grows irregular. ‘Thus the ideas prefented to the 
mind, lofe their due magnitude, and become liable to diftortion. 
The remedy for fuch evils lies in a {trict care of the bodily health, 
particularly in an attention to the rendering it robuit and equal. 
The mind ought to be kept perpetually engaged in thofe innocent 
occupations which amufe without tranfporting. Inftruction itfelf 
fhould wear the face of gaiety. A full confidence fhould be ac- 
quired, folitude avoided, and when the time of adolefcence comes 
on, very ftrenuous endeavours fhould be made to give the pupil an 
infight into the mechanifm of the human mind, and the methods of 
difciplining it. 

« Mr. Locke gives fome directions for the management of the 
flow and infenfble mind, and Madame Genlis for correcting an 
indolent one; but I imagine, that the qualities given in thefe three 
de{criptions, as they have been placed by me, or as they may be found 
otherwife blended and mixed in the variety which nature produces, 
give the ftamp of character to all human beings; and the judgment 
of the parent or tutor muft be guided by their experience, which 
will teach them to adapt their conduét to the different modifications 
formed by the various mixtures of thefe qualities, and their different 
degrees. Fortunately for the happinefs of mankind, infenfbility 
is the prevailing feature; and whilft fenfibility is often facrificed to 
soups and neglect, fhe boldly treads the ftage of life, and refts 
fec@re in the fhelter of a torpid conftitution. 

« As molt characters have a leading feature formed from the 
operations of the governing paflions, fo families are frequently 
marked by the prevalence of fome one or other of the feveral affec- 
tions. ‘lhus the natural virtues and vices of parents commonly de- 
fcend to their children. It ought therefore to be the tafk of every 
parent to examine carefully their own character, to find out its pro- 
penfities, and toregulate the method of education in fuch a manner 
as 
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as fhal! guard particularly againft the influence of thofe which they 
find cenfurable in themfelves, unlefs experience fhould prove to 
them, that their children have a contrary tendency.’ 

The remainder of that part of the prefent work which is 
new, is employed in remarking fome of thofe leading cuftoms 
in ancient Greece and Rome, which ftamped a national charac- 
ter on their citizens ; in tracing the caufes which have prevented 
Chriftianity from producing its full effect on the manners of 
fociety ; and in enquiring into the moft likely means of ad- 
vancing public and private happinefs. The authorefs here 
treats of penal laws; public charities; the management of pri- 
vate luxuries, public amufements, and the national reJigion; and 
other interefting topics. Many of her obfervations are in- 
genious and liberal, and may be worthy of attention: but others 
appear to us injudicious or romantic; particularly, the infti- 
tuting public baths at the expence of government ; the transfer- 
ring theatrica] amufements from the evening, the natural feafon 
of amufement, to the morning, when every one is, or ought 
to be, du/y; and the converting places of worfhip into public 
exhibitions for the amuafement of our connoifleurs, by deco- 
rating them with paintings and ftatues. 

On the whoie, we are of opinion, that Mrs, Macaulay Neu I... 
Graham excels more in the character of an hiftorian, than in _. 
that of a philofopher. ‘Ihe prefent work will, we apprehend, "Eta, 
add little to the wreathe of honour which already, graces the 4, 1/8-9. 
brow of this literary heroine. | 





Art. XIV. Tour of the Ile of Wight. 'The Drawings taken and 
engraved in Aquatinta. By J. Haffell. 8vo. 2 Vols. About 
230 Pages ineach. 11. 11s. 6d. Boards. Hookham. 1790. 


EW are now content to breathe their native air in their own 

grounds. Excurfions are univerfally the fafhion. The in- 
habitant of the North explores the counties of the South; the 
inhabitant of the South traverfes thofe of the North ; while the 
London citizen, burfting from the fmoaky temples of Plutus, ‘sf 
travels over the kingdom in all directions, hoping to gather, in | 
his rambles, the fragrant flowers of health and pleafure. “That | 
this paffion is carried to a great extent, and pervades all ranks, 
may be inferred from the multitude of Guides, Tours, journeys, 
Excurfions, &c. which are continually publifhed. Authors lofe 
no opportunities ; and if a particular diftri€ or route attracts 
{ingular attention, its beauties are certain of being collected in 
fome defcriptive volume. The work before us was probably 
defigned and executed in confequence of its having lately be- 
come fafhionable to make the tour of the Ifle of Wight; and 
a9 to 
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to thofe who meditate a furvey of its rich and extenfive, its vae 
ried and picturefque fcenery, we would recommend thefe vo- 
lumes as ufeful and pleafing companions. We congratulate Mr, 
Hafiell on having his fteps directed to this ifland, aha withina 
{pace of no great extent, exhibits both the fublime and the beauti- 
ful of profpect. He feems thoroughly fentible of this circumftance, 

as his obfervations on its fcenery, conceived with tafte, will fake 
ficiently prove. We with he had not detained us fo long on the 
road to it, and that his defcriptions had been given in greater 
plainnefs and fimplicity of language. More than one half of 
the firft volume is occupied in relating the author’s journey 
from Hyde-park Corner to Portfmouth ; and after he has con- 
ducted the reader round the Ifle of Wight, he does not take his 
leave of him till he has carried him through the New Foreft to 
Salifbury and Stonehenge; and thence through Farnham, 
Guildford, Kingfton, and over Putn vy bridge, to y the very fpot 
whence they commenced tieir journey. The work, therefore, 
is properly, 4 Tour fi om Eyde- park Corner to the Ifle of Wight, 

and back. 

By thefe means, more pages are filled than neceflity required: 
but we object more to Mr. Hailell’s poetic profe, which fome- 
times throws a pompofity over his defcriptions: Ex. gr 

* We behold Nature flyly fporting in iome retired corner, where, 
as if fearful of being feen, the rears a ponderous grove, to over- 
hang fome murmuring rivulet, to whofe chryflal ftream ({weet fa- 
créd ao !) the timorous fawns, or ilurdy heifers, retire to fhun the 
{corching rays of Phoebus. While fome ftand chett-high in the ra- 
pid current, to avoid their annoying enemy the fly, others recline 
on the mofly bank, and catch the pafling breeze. But if perchance 
the ruder “lr of Zephyr ruftles through the leaves on the fur- 
rounding boughs, away fly the fearful fawns, and bounding over 
the flowery lawn, feek a fecurer retreat.’ Vol. i. p. 42. 

‘ A briar had courted the embraces of the pate ivy ; the 
feafon had tipped their leaves with the remem brance of September, 
but no more than added luftre to the union.’ P. 209. 

‘ The evening cloting in, one of the heavy purple harbingers of 
approaching night had nearly dropt its aérial curtain before the de- 
cliaing fun. ? Vol. il. p. 55. 

At this crifis, while the beams of the great luminary, rifing 
Po his watery couch, threw over the fractured mountain’s brow a 
variety of tints, both in chaite keeping and harmony of colours; 
we were prefented with one of vhole fcenes which a fudden view of 
nearly bereaves us, for an inftant, of every other faculty ;—a fcene 
that, while we paufe upon it, eplivens every idea, and vibrates 
through the whole frame: 


“* In wilder’d rapture loft, and roving thought.” P. 194. 
Mr. H. being a young writer, thefe fuperfluities are the 


more excufable. Some warmth we mutt allow an artift to throw 
intg 
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into his ftyle, as well as into his pictures. His profeffion is 
apparent in every page. His language is always that of a 
painter, perhaps too much fo for the general reader, Every 
one will not know what he means by the of/Rip; nor by * Na- 
ture having jujft maffed her dead colouring.’ Vol. il. p. 154. 

While, however, we notice thefe defe€ts, we fhall not with- 
hold from this work its juft praife. To a young obferver, thefe 
volumes may be of great ufe in affifting his tafte for natural 
beauty; and the very route which Mr. H. took round the Ifle 
of Wight, we would recommend as a delightful one, and fuch 
as mu(t open to the traveller al] its charming profpects. 

We agree with Mr. H. ‘ that for beautiful picturefque views, 
felect parts of it are fcarcely to be exceeded by thofle on any 
other of the coafts.’? Vol. ii. p. 158. 

On the fouthern coaft, the fcenery is the moft wild and ro- 
mantic, efpecially at Steephill, St. Laurence, and Bonchurch. 
The rocks equal for boldnefs thofe of Derbyfhire ; the ground 
is finely tofled, and richly covered; while the ocean, by its 
prefence, adds a peculiar fublimity to the whole. As Mr. H. 
has been happy in defcribing this fcene, we fhall extract this 
part of his work for the amufement of our readers : 


‘ The great hand of Nature feems to have judicioufly feleéted 
this {pot for exhibiting one of her grandeft ftrokes. The entrance 
to the cliff is from the read, which was apparently forced over rug- 
ged fteeps, that would otherwife have been impaffable. A grand 
burft broke on our left, its heights pleafingly variegated by cling- 
ing fhrubs. On the oppofite fide of the road lay a huge mafs of 
rock that had fallen from fome overloaded eminence, and which 
ferved as a counterpart in the fore-ground. Many others obftruct- 
ed the labour of the hufbandman, and contributed to enrich the 
fubject. 

* A ray of light crept imperceptibly on the rocks to our left.— 
The effect was foft, but not equal to what a ftronger light would 
have produced. ‘Tranfits of light and fhade are continually ftraying 
over thefe heights, which, when caught by the eye, fudden as the 
effect is, cannot fail to imprefs the mind with ideas of grandeur: 
and though the pencil might not be able to touch thefe tranfitions, 
the mind is not the lefs convinced of their efficacy. 

‘ For noblenefs of fore-grounds, I am of opinion, this fpot is not 
to be exceeded, if equalled, in England. The rocks in general 
are finely tinted, and lie in mafles extremely large; nor does the 
foliage fall fhort of its other beauties. In this part, nurtured by 
the foutherly winds, vegetation is moft Juxuriant. A vernal-green 
ath, fpreading its branches to the way-worn road, is often feen 
entwining its charms with the ftately oak, each adding grace to the 
other’s grandeur. : 

‘ The vegetative effe&t which the foutherly wind has on the 
trees, fhrubs, and plants of this ifland, is worthy of remark. Long 
before any of them arrive at maturity, through the prevalence of 
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the wind from this point, they all incline towards the north, nod. 
ding their ftately heads, as if they fet the chilliag blafts of Boreas at 
defiance. In the valiies, where they are fheltered by the furround. 
ing hills from every pernicious blaft, they thrive with an aftonifhing 
degree of luxuriance.—‘This oblervation may feem to favour of exag- 
geration ; but fo far from it, that no defcription it is in the power 
of my pen to give, can come up to the picturefque beauties thefe 
{pots afford, or convey an adequate idea of the rapturous hours I 
have pafled in contemplating them.’ ‘P. 202. Vol. I. 

Not only to the fcenery, but to the inhabitants of the Ifle of 
Wighg the author pays the higheft compliments... ¢ The air,’ 
he intérms us, vol. ii. p. 30, ¢ is remarkably healthy and clear; 
and, what is no lefs obfervable, pleafure and tranquillity feem 
to brighten in every countenance. From what fource it pro- 
ceeds, I will not pretend to fay, but the inhabitants of this 
ifland appear to poflefs a fund of cheerfulnefs and good-humour 
that is not fo confpicuous in any other part of his Majefty’s 
dominions.’ He does not, however, forget to remind us, that 
the farmers love to moiffen their clay. 

As Mr. H. makes no preteniions to knowlege in philofophy 
and natural ‘hiftory, the reader muft not expect from him 
learned conjectures refpeCling the formation and polition of the 
various ftrata of which this ifland is compofed ; nor refearches 
into the caufes of the fevera! phenomena that prefented them- 
felves to his obfervation. His object was to write an amufing, 
not a fcientific work ; and in this view, on the whole, he has 
fucceeded: but he fometimes fpeaks of things which he does not 
appear to have attentively furveyed. The old church of St. 
Helen’s he only mentions as endangered: but had he vifited its 
prefent ruins, he would have feen that it had been defrayed by 
the fea; and that the land-mark, which he tells us is at the 
bottom of the hill, is formed out of the weft end of this once 
venerable ftructure. The pofition of this ruin, which is now 
wafhed by the fea, is a proof how much this element has 
gained on the Jad in this quarter of the ifland. It is not im- 
probable, that what is now the extremity, was once nearly 
the centre of the parifh of St. Helen’s. 

From the acquatinta drawings, the author perhaps expects 
more fame than from his written tour; and the number of thefe 
has augmented the price of the work. Moft of them exhibit 
beautiful views, and are executed in a pleafing ftyle. In fome 
inftances, however, they are too {mall to be fatisfactory, and do 
not, on this account, give an adequate idea of the objects which 
they are defigned to reprefent. ‘This is particularly true of the 
plate reprefenting the rocks at Frefhwater. A ftranger to the ob- 
jecis themfelves could form no conception, by looking at the 
plate, of their vaft height and immenie magnitude, Some “i 
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thefe drawings have an unnatural indigo tint thrown over 
them; and, in others, the land{cape appears as if lighted by 
/Etna during an eruption. 

We hope thefe ftrictures will not be thought to procced from 
the moft diftant motive of wifhing to reprefs the exertions of 
rifing genius. We have freely ftated our objections with a 
view of contributing to Mr. Haffell’s improvement; and we 
can aflure him, that if we had not found much that is worthy 
of commendation, our objections would have been more concife. 


‘Hloo-y. 


Art. XV. Reflefions on the Revolution in France, and on the Pro- 
ceedings in certain Societies in London relative to that Event. 
In a Letter intended to have been fent to a Gentleman in Paris, 
By the Right Honovrable Edmund Burke. 8vo. pp. 356. 53. 
fewed. Dodfley. 1790. 


ME: Burke’s public character, his reputation as a ftatef- 

man, his eloquence as an orator, and his abilities as a 
writer, confpired with the interefting nature and importance 
of the fubject, to raife a {trong defire in the minds of his coun- 
trymen, to learn his ideas on the French revolution, and the 
reafons on which they were founded. His Philippic delivered 
in the Houfe of Commons, againft the ** bloody, ferocious, 
and tyrannical, democracy of France,” together with the long 
interval between the advertifement for the fpeedy publication 
of his thoughts, and their actual appearance, gave additional 
ardour to the general curiofity. ‘lo gratify this eagernefs of 
the public, we procured a copy of this work as foon as it was 
printed, and we now proceed to take the firft opportunity of 
making our report of its merit and contents. 

It is, indeed, in every fenfe of the word, a curious book, 
Its matter (a circumftance not uncommon with Mr. Burke’s 
writings,) is much more mifcellaneous than the title-page exe 
prefles: for its duthor is not one of thofe who travel poft along 
the high turnpike-road of their fubjeQl, and are folicitous only 
to reach the end of their journey. He makes perpetual excur~ 
lions, both to the right-hand and to the left, to explore every 
object within his view; and as he is not only an inquifitive, 
but a communicative traveller, expatiating largely on whatever 
{trikes his fancy, and culling every flower in his way, he is 
always a pleafant and amufing, often a new and Ingenious, and 
fometimes a folid and inftructive companion. ‘The reception 
with which the work has met, has been no lefs various than its 
nature. It has been extravagantly extolled by one party, and 
extravagantly abufed by the other: but we, who are of no 
party, have read it with feelings of a more temperate kind. In 
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its compofition there are undoubtedly many beauties, and many 
defe&ts. We have been charmed, but not intoxicated, with 
the former; we have been oreatly offended, but not thocked, 
with the latter. In its principles, we think there is fome truth, 
and much falfehood : but the former is neither in fuch abund- 
ance, nor of fuch importance, as to throw us into raptures ; 
nor is the latter fo pernicious, nor fo wilful, as to fill us with 
horror and indignation. In a word, we would neither allot to 
it the foremoft nich in the receptacle of fcience, nor of wif- 
dom; nor confign it, without mercy, to the fire of the execu- 
tioner. 

In its external form, it has more the air of a popular ha- 
rangue, than that of a letter to a friend. It is declamatory, 
diffufe, and defultory. An idea, originally flarted for the pur- 
pofe of illuftration, is often purfued fo far, that it mifleads more 
than it illuftrates. Hence it appears, at times, wild, disjoint- 
ed, and broken. Both in the whole, and in the fubordinate 
parts, there is a great want of compacinefs. We rarely fee 
any regular beginning, middle, or end. ‘The chara¢teriftic 
feature of its diction, of its fentiments, and of its arguinents, 
is amplification. ‘The Janguage poflefles much more of the 
periphbraftic verbofity of Cicero, than of his neatnefs, of his 
correctnefs, or of his elegance: much more of the warmth 
and vehemence of Demofthenes, than of his force and energy.” 
The epithets are frequently fo multiplied, that they weaken 
and embarrafs, rather than give any additional weight, or vi- 
gour, to the idea. ‘They are fometimes fo contrafted with 
their fubftantives, in a fort of concordia difcors, with a view, as 
it were, by the collifion of two oppofite principles, of ftriking 
out a tertium quid, that they diftract and fatigue the attention, 
rather than leave any ftrong impreflion on the mind ;——and in 
his fentences, fuch a number of colljateral circumftances are in- 
troduced, in aid of the principal aflertion, that they clog and 
incumber, inftead of enforcing, the general effect. In his 
raillery and fatire, Mr. Burke, though fometimes coarfe, is 
commonly neat, delicate, and fuccefsful. In his ornament, he 
is rich to profufion. His metaphors are drawn from every ob- 
jeCt in the creation, divine and human, natural and artificial, 
ancient and modern, recondite and familiar, fublime and gro- 
velling, grofs and refined. He ranges from the angels of hea- 
ven, to the furies of hell ; from the acronaut, foaring above the 
chouds.i in his ballcon, to ‘the mole, nuzzling and burying him- 
felf in his mother earth; from the living grafshopper of the 
field, and from the cuc kow of the air, to the ftuffed birds and 
the dead mummy of the mufeum ; from the wild orgies of 
Thrace, to the favage proceflions of Onondaga ; from the ore 
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anic molecule of the metaphyfician, to the fcales, weights, 
and ledger, of the fhopkeeper ; from the kettle of the magi- 
cian, and the dark fcience of the hermetic adept, to the por- 
ridge-pot of the fcullion, and the pickling and preferving 
knowlege of the experienced cook ; from the decent drapery, 
furnithed from the wardrobe of a moral imagination, to the 
huge full-bottomed periwig of a bedizened monarch; from the 
purity and delicacy of a Roman matro n, to the filth ‘ead nafli- 
nefs of a village pig-itye ; from the {weet fragrance emitted by 
the bloom of a young, lovely, and beautiful female *, in the 
morning of her days, decorating the horizon of life, to the foul 
flench exhaling from the mental blotches, and running fores, 
of an old, rotten, ulcerated, ariftocrat. His reafoning is of 
that (pecies, which is calculated to aifeét, rather by the accu- 
mulation and combined force of a number of arguments, each 
of which appears light, and airy, and refined, in itfelf, than 
by the ftrength and folidity of any fingle and independent pro- 
pofition. 

Though the French revolution forms the ground -plot of the 
edifice, the fuperftructure feems to be chiefly defigned for the 
ufe of the inhabitants of this country: for, notwithftanding 
Mr. Burke aflures his correfpondent, that we of this ifland 
‘ have made. no difcoveries in the great principles of govern- 
ment, nor in the ideas of liberty ; and that we think no difco- 
veries are to be made in fuch things, which were underftood 
long before we were born, zitogether as well as they will be 
after the grave has heaped its mould upon our prefumption, 
and the filent tomb fhall have impofed its law on our pert lo- 
quacity ;? notwithftanding he affirms that * we bow down to 
kings, revere priefts, and refpect nobility,’ with all the fervile 
deference which we ‘ inherit’? from our anceftors; that we 
‘ cherifh all our old prejudices to a very confiderable degree, 
and, to take more fhame to ourfelves, we cherifh them becaufe 
they are prejudices; and the longer they have lafted, and the 
more generally they have prevailed, the more we cherifh them ;’ 
notwithftanding all this, he evidently entertains fome * anxious 
apprehenfions,’ “that what he calls” ¢ confufion,” that is, the 


* We had added mode, but on turning a fecond time to the ori- 
ginal paflage, we found that Mr. B did not authorize us to ufe any 
fuch term. As we never felt ourfelves more at a lofs to what other 
quarter to go for refpeCiable authority, and as we wifhed fincerely 
to adopt the epithet, we had thought of venturing it boldly on our 
own credit: but we had no fooner traced the letiers, than a band 
of ** accufing fpirits, rufhing into our chancery, we dropped a tear 
upon the word,” [iome things can even * draw iron tears down 
critics? cheeks,”’] and relu&tantly ** blotied it out for ever !” 
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downfall of ¢ the old, feudal, and chivalrous fpirit of fealty, jg 
already begun in England, ¢ though its beginnings at prefent 
are feeble ;? and therefore, fince in France we have feen an jn. 
fancy {till more feeble, grow into a ftrength to heap mountains 
on mountains, he deems it prudent, ¢ while our neighbour’s 
houfe is on fire, that the engines fhould play a little on ou; 
own.’ 

Accordingly, with the fkill of an experienced fireman, he 
firft dire&ts his ftream full on the powder-mill in the Qld 
Jewry; and plays away manfully on that magazine of mifchief, 
whence, as he feems to fuppofe, the Guy Fawke/es of the prefent 
day draw the whole ftock of their combuftibles. He begins with 
the xuga, the theological crackers, which however, as the re- 
ligious zeal of this century is not fo inflammable, nor found to 
burn fo furioufly, as that of the laft, which was unfprinkled by 
the water of toleration, he coniiders as not very formidable, 
Dr. Price, in his well-known fermon preached before the Re- 
volution Society, or, as Mr. Burke pleafantly calls it, the So- 
ciety for Revolutions *, advifed thofe who could not confcien- 
tioufly join in any mode of worfhip, (eftablifhed or tolerated, ) 
atually fubfifting, to fet up a feparate worfhip for themfelves : 
which, we imagine, he thought better than a total neglect of 
all worfhip whatfoever, or a hypocritical attendance on a wor- 
Ship, internally difapproved. On this, Mr. Burke obferves as 
foliows : 

‘It is fomewhet remarkable that this reverend divine fhould be 
fo earneft for fetting up new churches, and {o perfectly indifferent 
concerning the doctrine which may be taught in them. His zeal is 
of a curious character. It is not for the propagation of his own 
opinions, but of any opinions. It is not foz the diffufion of truth, 
but for the fpreading of contradiction. Let the noble teachers but 
diffent,.it is no matter from whom or from what. This great point 
once fecured, it is taken for granted their religion will be rational 








* Page 31. As we have not the honour, any more than Mr. 
Burke, to be initiated into this fociety, we are ignorant of its efo- 
teric doctrines: but as to the exoteric, we think them much lefs 
fitted to produce revolutions, than thofe which the right honourable, 
gentlemao himfelf fo zealoufly preaches. If men were gradually 
indulged in the exercife of their rights, as they come to the know- 
Jege of them, we are of opinion that a revolution would be a phe- 
nomenon of very rare occurrence. ‘* A froward retention of cuf- 
tom,” fays Lord Bacon, who was a good judge of men as well as 
of books, ‘* is as turbulent a thing as an innovation.” To expand 
the theory, to {pread the knowlege, and to extend the praétice, of 
liberty, by degrees, appears to us to be the only fovereign and ins 
fallible remedy both for rebellion in the fubjeét, and for tyranny in 
the prince. 
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end manly. I doubt whether religion would reap all the benefits 
which the ca'culating divine computes from this ‘* great company 
of great preachers.” It would certainly be a valuable addition of 
noa-defcripts to the ample ccl/eCtion of known claffes » genera and 
{pecies, which at prefent beautify the Jortus fecus of diffe nt.’ 

Now, if Dr. Price had himfelf approved the worfhip and 
doétrines of the church of England, while he continued to dif- 
fent from them; if he had fuppofed thofe whom he advifes to 
feparate, and fet up a new worfhip, to approve in their hearts 
of any of the old modes already in being ; or if he had faid, that 
he fhould not only approve the conduét of the feparatifts, but 
would labour to propagate their opinions ; there might have 
been fomething more than wit in what Mr. Burke has ad- 
vanced: but thus it is with thofe who are blindly attached to 
eftablifhments. Having no conception that there can be truth 
in any thing but what t/ey profefs, they are furprized that others 
fhould admit fuch an idea; and they fuppofe that all men, as 
well as themfelves, mutt ‘look on difient as founded on no- 
thing better than a {pirit of contradiction. 

After this playful fpurt, the pipe is turned, in good earneft, 
againft the renea Satane tela, thofe deadly, deftruéctive, diaboli- 
cal, firebands, the rights of men; of which the apoftles of 
liberty and their difciples, 1m the moment of riot, when frantic 
with the fumes of their oracular tripods, and in a drunken de- 
lirium from the hot fpirit drawn out of the alembic of hell, 
now fo furioufly boiling in France, madly and impioufly boaft 
as weapons of defence, put into their hands by the great 
author of peace and lover of concord: but w hich all true 
cherifhers of antient and venerable prejudices, all zealous and 
pious afiertors of the old feudal and chivalrous ariftocracy, 
ithould do their utmoft to quench and extinguifh for ever, asthe 
wicked inventions, and curfed devices, of the arch-fiend of 
anarchy and uproar ! 

It has been lately affirmed by literary caballers, and intrigu- 
ing philofophers, that the king of Great Britain ‘is almoft ‘the 
only lawful king in the world; becaufe the on/y one who owes 
his crown to the choice of the people ; ”” and, moreover, that men 
in all countries have a right *< to choofe the ir OWN governors ; 
to cafhicr them for mifcondu@ ; and to frame a sovernment 
for themfelves.” In all this, notwithfanding Mr. Burke 
{pends fo many pages in refuting it, there appe ars to us to be 
neither novelty, nor danger. Mr. Locke long {ince afierted, 
and proved, (in fubftance at leaft, if not in words, ) the very 
fame things. When it is faid that our king ts the only lawful 
king, we believe that no one, excepting Mr. burke, (who, 
for purpofes of his own, choofes fo to conftrue, or rather mif- 
conitrue, the wosds,) underftands the meaning to be, that 
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moft kings but our own, fit on their thrones in open defiancé 
of fome known, written /latute, or flanding cuftom, of the realm 
over which they prefide ; and that, therefore, all good fubje@s 
being bound, both by intereft and duty, to preferve facred the 
laws and colton of their count rs ail guard them from 
violation, ought, in confcience, to join in depofing fuch kings 
as ufurpers. Neither does the choice of the people mean a regu- 
lar, exprefs, actual, election. Nor is the word mifcondud de- 
fcriptive merely of trivial and flight breaches of duty: but it is 
a general term, including the higheft as weil as the loweft, the 

moft fundamental, as well as the moft infignificant, infringe. 
ment of the laws. 

All that we conceive to be comprehended in what Mr. B, 
calls ‘this new and hitherto unheard-of bill of rights,’ is this ; 
—that fcarcely any country in the world, excepting our own, 
affords clear, and unequivocal, evidence, that the monarch 
holds his fceptre in obedience to the free, voluntary, and en- 
lightened will of his fubje€ts ; and that, therefore, it is uncer- 
tain whether the governments of other countries, reft on their 


N eur only juft and proper foundation. ‘The chaice of the people means 
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no more than the acguiefcence of the people ; and governors who 
“rule in defiance of, and in direct contradiction to, the acqui- 
~efcence of a ee, of thofe whom they govern, ufurp a do- 
mination, which (unlefs we admit the old, exploded, flavifh 
doctrine of a divine, indefeafible, right) does not belong to 
them: but there is fome reafon to fuppofe, that, in moft king- 
doms, excepting Great Britain, the people acquiefce either 
through fear, or through ignorance. ‘They are either fo fubdyed 
and enflaved, as to -be afraid of aflerting their will; or they 
are fo flupid and uninformed, as to conceive that kings have, 
as original, independent, and abfolute, a right to their crowns, 
as they themfelves have to their lives, their liberties, and the 
produce of their labour. Such acquie/cence is no proper ac- 
quiefcence. In this country, the cafe is widely different. In 
the year 1688, the two houfes of parliament, in concurrence 
with a very confiderable majority of the people, declared, not 
fo much by any ftatutes, as by their condué? and aétions, that 
Britons underftand their rights, and will affert them. ‘They 
compelled their monarch, for bis mi/conduc?, to leave the king 
dom ; and when he would gladly have returned, they faid, 
We will not have this man to rule over us, They chofe other 
governors, They have chofen, ever fince, to reject the lineal 
defcendants of their cafhieredmonarch. ‘They continue, to this 
moment, to choofe that the houfe of Brunfwick fhall reign over 
them ; and by their growing attachment to revolution princi- 
ples, and to the king now on the throne, (of both which they 
have 
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have given manifeft and recent proofs,) they evince that his 
ptefent majefty is the moft lawful fovereign in the world, 

This has nothing to do with the queftion about elective and 
hereditary monarchy ; and Mr. B. might have faved himfelf the 
trouble of fhewing, that which every Britith fchool-boy knows, 
and in which he glories, that the fucceflion to our crown is 
hereditary. It has as little to do with our ftatute book. It is 
admitted, on all fides, that we did not acquire by the revolu- 

tion, a right to choofe our governors. Incommon with every 
other nation, we derive it from nature, What if the dill of 
rights, and the a& of fettlement, {ay not a word on the fubject ? 
What if our anceftors, at the period of the.revohution, were 
fo ftudious to eftablith a fucceffion; and to keep out of fight the 
temporary folution of continuity? They did this only to ex- 
prefs the more ftrongly their own convictions of the evil of an 
elective monarchy. ‘They did it only to give the people the 
fulleft ground of afiurance, that the two houfes had not the moft 
diftant view of oppofing the juft and decided partiality of the 
nation, in favour of an hereditary crown. The lords and 
commons, perhaps, weré apprehenfive, that unlefs they were 
cautious and explicit in what they were doing, the people 
1 f/ might cafhier them as well,their monarch. ‘They did not, as 
Mr. B. contends, exclude, or renounce for ever, for them- 
felves, and for their pofterity, the right of choofing their own 
governors. For themfelves, it would have been wickednefs to 
renounce a right which God and nature make inalienable: It 
\ would have been folly; palpable, grofs, glaring, folly ; for 
«the act in which they were engaged, would have belied the 
words they uttered. For their pofterity, it was wholly out of 
their power to renounce it. What if before this period our 
anceftors talked fo much of our liberties being an inheritance ? 
They did this in order to keep their kings, and their nobles, 
an i from laying violent hands on thofe liberties: not, as Mr, 
Burke would infer, in order to fhew that they thought they 
could have no right to liberty, unlefs their forefathers had en- 

joyed it before them. 

Mr. Burke, though he fays in one place (p. 127) that 
© thofe who adminifter in the government of men ftand in the 
perfon of God himfelf,’ formally difclaims, in words, what he 
believes no creature now maintains, the doctrine of divine, 
hereditary, indefeafible, right: but to make up for, and balance 
this verbal conceffion, the cup of his confolation, with which 
he cheers the flagying fpirits of his ariftocratical aflociates in 
adverfity, is plentifully drugged with all the noxious qualities 
and poifonous eflence of the doctrine. He pleads for antient 
ufage, and precedent, and prefcription, and non-refi/tance, with 
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all the vehemence, and with much of the very fophiftry, of the 
moft determined tory *. He contends that all the natural 
rights of man are falfe, fictitious, and pretended, claims. 
The only real rights are thofe which are the offspring of con- 
vention. The reft, * in proportion as they are metaphyfically 
true, are morally and politically falfe.’ ‘The real rights are to 
be found ‘in a fort of middle +, incapable of definition but not 
impoflible to be difcerned.’ [It is very eafy, to be fure, to 
difcern that ariftocracy lies in the middle between monarchy 
and democracy ; though it is not convenient, at all times, and 
in all places, fo todefine it.] ‘* The rights of men, in governs 
ments, are their advantages.’ [Till we met with this fentence, 
we could never difcover, to our own fatisfaction, the true 
ground on which the rich and powerful lord juftifies his claim 
of fo many, and fo great rights, over the poor and weak com- 
moner.] ‘Government is a contrivance of human wifdom, 
to provide for human wants. Men have aright that thefe wants 
fhould be provided for by this wifdom. Among thefe wants, 
is to be reckoned the want, out of civil fociety, of a fufficient 
reftraint upon their paffions. Society requires that the incli- 








* Yet, if we are not mifinformed, the right honourable gentle- 
man is a member of the whigclub: but it is notin France alone 
that a new vocabulary has been adopted, (or that new meanings 
have been affixed to old words,) within thefe few years. 

+ This fhofling, trimming, egquivocating, but convenient, 
manufa&ture, of an undefined, and undefinable middle; is not 
monopolized by the ftate. The courts of juftice put in their claim 
to a fhare of it. Juries have been told that they are not to judge 
of the law, but of the fact only; and yet, when an indiétment is 
preferred for a libel, we fee the verdict, which finds for the bare 
fact of printing and publifhing, rejefted. The church alfo puts in 
her claim. Men are required to {ub{cribe unfeignedly 39 complex, 
abftrufe, propofitions; and yet they are fuffered to fet their figna- 
tures to them without being folemnly warned ; clofely queftioned 
whether they have carefully ftudied, and thoroughly underftand 
them ; and ferioufly told, that they mult, not formally and exter- 
nally, but truly and dond fide, in their hearts, affent to every tittle, 
and iota containedin thém. In all thefe cafes, the fact feems to be, 
that this ‘fog and haze of confufion’ is produced for private pur- 
poles. This middle, or rather this double, dealing is admirably con- 
trived to have its full effet, and defired influence, on the feeble 
habit of the poor, gulled, patient; on whofe credulity it is in- 
tended to work ; at the fame time that it is calculated to take off all 
ftigma from the condué of the crafty mountebank, who adminifters 
the dole, and who knows, and perhaps inwardly {miles at, the 
cheat.—The path of virtue is clear, fimple, plain, and dire&: 
but that of politics is often perplexed, dark, ambiguous, and 
crocked. 
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nations of men fhould frequently be thwarted, their will con- 
trolled, and their paffions brought into fubjection, ‘This can 
only be done by a power out of themfelves. In this fenfe, the 
reftraints on men, as well as their liberties, are to be reckoned 
among their rights.’— Thus, for inftance, when a minifter of 
ftate fees any man fuch a flave of paflion as to find fault with 
him, with his favourite, or with his mittrefs, he knows direct- 
ly that he wants to be fhut up in the Bafiille. Accordingly, to 
indulge the poor man in the exercife of his undoubted privileges, 
he conduéts him thither, by means of a fhort, but comprehen- 
five, dill of rights, called a lettre de cachet: which perhaps, if 
the minifter is fo confiderate as to inquire into the full extent of 
the good man’s wants, ard fo humane as to allow him the 
plenary enjoyment of his rights, he kindly converts into an aé? 
of settlement for life. 

If antiquity, prefcription, inheritance, be the only juft founda» 
tion of lawful government, we would advife Mr. Burke, if he 
looks for favour, not to promulgate his fy{tem too freely withe 
in found of St. James’s. We fufpect that it would not yee 
be thoroughly relifhed there. Be this as it may; certain it is, 
that fuch a fcrannel pipe muft have grated very harfh notes to 
the acoultic nerves of William the '! hird. To be ferious: we 
think the ground of ancient ufage is full as dangerous as, and 
perhaps lefs tenable than, thatoi divine right. If natural rights 
were to be deftroyed, as falie and fictitious, we apprehend that 
focial, municipal, rights would all fal] to the earth for want of 
fupport. If the rights of man be the offspring of convention 
and compact, they muft of courfe be very different in different 
focieties. In fome countries, the great body of the people 
might be faid to have few or no rights at all. In fine, it ap- 
pears to us that the principles of civil government will never 
quietly fettle, unlefs they reft on the choice, or acquiefcence, 
of the people. 

Quitting the pretended rights of his countrymen, Mr. B. 
pafles over to the real wrongs of their neighbours; and he no 
fooner crofles the Channel], than he throws off the brown bob, 
and plain broad cloth of Britifh argument, to array himfelf in 
the powdered bag, and embroidered filk, of French declama- 
tion. We will introduce him to our readers thus arrayed in 
his finery : 

‘ Remember that your parliament of Paris told your king, that 
in calling the ftates together, he had nothing to fear but the prodigal 
excefs of their zeal in providing for the fupport of the throne. it 
16 right that thefe men fhould hide their heads. It is right that 
they fhould bear their part in the ruin which their counfel has 
brought on their fovereign and their country. Such fanguine de- 
Clarations tend to lull authority aflzep; to encourage it rafhly co 
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engage in perilous adventures of untried policy; to neglect thofe 
provilions, preparations, and precautions, which diltinguifh bene- 
volence from imbecillity; and without which no man can anfwer 
for the falutary effect of any abftra& plan of government or of free- 
dom. For want of thefe, they have feen the medicine of the ftate. 
ccrrupted into its poifon. ‘They have feen the French rebel againft 
a mild and lawful monarch, with more fury, outrage, and infult, 
than ever any people has been known to rife again the moft illegal 
ufurper, or the moft fanguinary tyrant. Their refiftance was made 
to conceffion; their revolt was from protection; their blow was 
aimed at an hand holding out graces, favours, and immunities, 

¢ This was unnatural. The reft isin order. They have found 
their punifhment in their foccefs. Laws overturned; tribunals 
fabverted ; indultry without vigour; commerce expiring; the re- 
venve unpaid, yet the people impoverifhed; a church pillaged, 
and a ftate not relieved; civil and military anarchy made the 
conftitetion of the kingdom; every thing human and divine 
facrificed to the idol of public credit, and national bankruptcy 
the confequence; and to crown all, the paper fecurities of new, 
precarious, tottering power, the difcredited paper fecurities of 
tmpoverithed fraud, and beggared rapine, held out as a currency 
for the fupport of an empire, in liew of the two great recognized 
fpecies that reprefent the lafting conventional credit of mankind, 
which difappeared and hid themfelves in the earth from whence 
they came, when the principle of property, whofe creatures and re- 
prefentatives they are, was fyftematically fubverted. 

‘ Were all thefe dreadful things neceflary? were they the in. 
evitable refults of the defperate ftrugele of determined patriots, 
compelled to wade through blood and tumult to the quiet fhore of 
a tranquil and profperous liberty? No! nothing like it. The 
frefh ruins of France, which fhock our feelings wherever we can 
turn our eyes, are not the devaitation of civil war; they are the fad 
but inftructive monuments of rafh and ignorant counfel in time of 
profound peace. ‘They are the difplay of inconfrderate and pre- 
fumptuous, becaufe unrefifted and irrefiflible authority. "The per- 
fons who have thus fquandered away the precious treafure of their 
crimes, the perfons who have made this prodigal and wild wafte of 
public evils (the latt flake referved for the ultimate ranfom of the 
ftate) have met in their progrefs with httle, or rather with no op- 
pofition at all, Their whole march was more like a triumphal 
precnives than the progrefs of a war. ‘Their pioneers have gone 

efore them, and demolifhed and laid every thing level at their feet. 
Not one drop of their blood have they fhed in the caufe of the 
country they have ruined: They have made no facrifices to their 
projects of greater confequence than their fhoe-buckles, whilft they 
were impriloning their king, murdering their fellow citizens, and 
bathing in tears, and plunging in poverty and diftrefs, thoufands of 
worthy men and worthy families. ‘Their cruelty has not even been 
the bafe refult of fear. It has been the effect of their fenfe of per- 
fect fafety, in authorizing treafons, robberies, rapes, affaffinations, 

' flaughters, and burnings throughout their harafled land.’ 
Perfedlly 
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PerfeAlly unaccountable as ¢ this fond election of evil’ ap- 

ars, Mr. B. is not in the leaft furprized at it, when he con- 
jiders the compofition of the National Aflembly, and the mate- 
rials of which it is conftituted. He finds the third effate to 
confift of obfcure provincial advocates; of ftewards of petty 
Jocal jurifdictions ; country attornies; notaries; and the whole 
train of the minifters of municipal litigation; the fomentors 
and conductors of the petty war of village vexation: mixed 
with a handful of country clowns, unable to read and write ; 
about as many traders; and a tolerable number of phyficians ; 
and ftock-jobbers. ‘The clergy is made up of mere country 
curates: [our readers, who are converfant with the French 
language, need not to be reminded of the advantage here taken 
of the word curés, which anfwers to our rectors, or vicars: ] men 
who never had feen the ftate, fo much as in a picture; and, 
laftly, the moble/fe are, many of them at leaft, renegadoes, and 
refugees from their order; while the virtuous few are wholly 
incapable of refifting the preponderating weight of the com- 
bined bodies clerical and chicane. 

In the fame fportive vein of humour, the right honourable 
anti-revolutionift cafts a retrofpeftive eye on Great Britain ; 
and fees Dr. Price exulting on the unhallowed fuccefs of thefe 
ragged reformers. He has, fortunately enough for his pur- 
pofe, hit on fuch an odd co-incidence of circumftances, as to 
make it appear, at firft fight, as if there really were fome 
ground of truth, for the parallel which he draws between the 
conduct and principles of the Doétor, and of the famous Hugh 
Peters. Speaking of the French revolution, and of its effect 


=) 
on Doétor Price, he fays: 


* This infpires a juvenile warmth through his whole frame. His 
enthufiafm kindles as he advances; and when he arrives at his pero- 
tation, it is in a full blaze. Then viewing, from the Pifgah of his 
pulpit, the free, moral, happy, flourifhing, and glorious ftate of 

rance, as in a bird eye landfcape of a promifed land, he breaks 
out into the following rapture: 

« What an eventful period is this! I am thankful that I have 
lived to it; I could almoft fay, Lord, now letteff thou thy Servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have feen thy /alvation.—I have lived 
to fee a diffufion of knowledge, which has undermined fuperftition 
and error.—lI have lived to fee te rigéts of men better anderftood 
than ever; and nations panting for liberty which feemed to have lof 
the idea of it.—I have lived to fee Thirzy Millions of People, indig- 
nant and refolute, fpurning at flavery, and demanding liberty with 
an irrefiftible voice. Their King led in triumph, and an arbitrary 
monarch furrendering himfelf to his fubje@s.” 

‘ Before I proceed further, I have to remark, that Dr. Price 
feems rather to over-value the great acquifitions of light which he 
has obtained and diffufed in this age. The Jaft century appears to 
“ 2 me 
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me to have been quite as much enlightened. It had, though %n a 
different place, a triumph as memorable as that of Dr. Price, and 
fome of the great preachers of that period partook of it as eagerly 
as he has done in the triumph of France. On the trial of the Rey, 
Hugh Peters for high treafon, it was depofed, that when King 
Charles was brought to London for his trial, the Apoftle of Liberty 
in that day conduéted the triumph. ‘* I faw,” fays the witnels, 
«© his majefty in the coach with fix horfes, and Peters riding before 
the king sriumphing.”” Dr. Price, when he talksas if he had madea 
difcovery, only follows a precedent; for, after the commencement 
of the king’s trial, this precurfor, the fame Dr. Peters, concludin 
a long prayer at the royal chapel at Whitehall, (he had very tri- 
umphantly chofen his place,) faid, ** I have prayed and preached 
thefe twenty years; and now I may fay with old Simeon, Lord, now 
dette? thou thy fervant depart in peace, for mine eyes have Seen thy 
JSalvation®.” Peters had not the fruits of his prayer; for he neither 
departed fo foon as he wifhed, nor in peace. He became (what I 
heartily hope none of his followers may be in this country) himfelf 
a facrifice to the triumph which he Jed as Pontiff.’ 

This fample of Mr. Burke’s comic powers fhall be con- 
trafted with a fcene from his tragedy. Our readers, we be- 
lieve, will join with us in allowing it to be an affecting fcene, 
and well wrought up. How much it may be indebted for its 
effect to the ftrong colouring of the artift, muft be decided by 
thofe who were {pectators of the reality. As it ftands, the 
ftouteft heart of the moft refolute and hardened foe to tyranny, 
unlefs it be a heart of flint, muft fympathize with the royal 
pair. The National Aflembly, as a body, deeply deplored, 
and did all in their power to prevent, the fhocking outrage. 
The whole nation, we truft, excepting the very dregs who 
were the actors in the horrid {peétacle, in the moment of their 
ungoverned fury, execrated the bufinefs; and yet Mr. Burke 
fuppofes, that a humane minifter of the gofpel, in this country, 
when he talks of a triumph, alludes to the tranfactions of this 
particular day :—but to the fcene: 

‘ Hiltory will record, that on the morning of the 6th of O&ober 
1789, the king and queen of France, after a day of confufion, 
alarm, difmay, and flaughter, lay down, under the pledged fecurity 
of public faith, to indulge nature in a few hours of refpite, and 
troubled melancholy repofe. From this fleep the queen was firit 
ftartled by the voice of the centinel at her door, who cried out to 
her, to fave herfelf by flight—that this was the laft proof of fidelity 
he could give—that they were upon him, and he was dead. Ia- 
ftantly he was cut down. A band of cruel ruffians and affaflins, 
reeking with his blood, rufhed into the chamber of the queen, and 
pierced with an hundred ftrokes of bayonets and poniards the bed, 
from whence this perfecuted woman had but juft time to fly almott 
naked, and through ways unknown to the murderers had efcaped 





* « State Trials, vol.ii. p. 360. 363.’ 
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to feek refuge at the feet of a king and hufbind, not fecure of his 

own life for a moment. 

‘ This king, to fay no more of him, and this queen, and their 
infant children (who once would have been the pride and hope 
of a great and generous people) were then forced to abandon the 
fanctuary of the mott {plendid palace in the world, which they left 
{wimming in blood, polluted by maffacre, and ilrewed with {cat- 
tered limbs and mutilated carcafes. “hence they were conducted 
into the capital of their kingdom. ‘Two had been felected from 
the unprovoked, unrefifted, promifcuous flaughter, which was made 
of the gentlemen of birth and family who compofed the king’s 
body guard. Thefe two gentlemen, with all the parade of an 
execution of juftice, were cruelly and pubiicly dragged to the 
block, and beheaded in the great court of the palace. ‘I’heir heads 
were.ftack upon fpears, and led the proceflion; whilft the royal cap- 
tives who followed in the train were flowly moved along, amidit the 
horrid yells, and fhrilling fcreams, and frantic dances, and infamous 
contumelies, and all the unutterab’e abominations of the furies of 
hell, in the abufed thape of the vileitof women. After they had 
been made to taite, drop by drop, more than the bitternefs of death, 
in the flow torture of a journey of twelve miles, protracted to fix 
hours, they were, under a guard, compofed of thofe very foldiers 
who had thus conducted them through this famous triumph, lodged 
in one of the old palaces of Paris, now converted into a Baftile for 
kings.” 

After this whirlwind of the paffions, we are confident that 
our judicious readers will applaud us for not breaking in on 
their feelings, with the low farce about Lord George Gordon ; 
with which Mr. B. clofes his evening’s entertainment :—but 
many of our readers, and particularly our fair friends, (whom, 
though we are not fo brim-full of chivalry and gallantry as 
Mr. B., we highly refpecét, and are always happy to oblige, ) 
would never forgive us, if we were to leave out the charming 
interlude: 

‘It is now fixteen or feventeen years fince I faw the queen of 
France, then the dauphinefs, at Verfailles; and jurely never lighted 
on this orb, which fhe hardly feemed to touch, a more delizghcful 
vifion. I faw her juft above the horizon, decorating and chee:ing 
the elevated {phere fhe juft began to move in,—glittering like the 
morning ftar, full of life, and iplendor, and joy. Oh! what a re- 
volution! and what an heart muit [ have, to contemplate without 
emotion that elevation and that fall! Little did I dream that, 
when fhe added titles of veneration to thofe of enthufiaftic, diflant, 
refpectful love, that the fhould ever be obliged to carry the tharp 
antidote againit difgrace concealed in that bofom; little did I dream 
that I fhould have lived to fee fuch difatters fallen upon herina 
nation of gallant men, in a nation of men of honour and of ca- 
valiers. 1 thought ten thoufand fwords muft have leaped from 
their fcabbards to avenge even a look that threatened her with in- 
{uk.—But the age of chivalry is gone.—That of fophifters, ceco- 
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nomilts, and calculators, has fucceeded ; and the glory of Europe is 
extinguifhed for ever. Never, never more, fhall we behold that 
generous loyalty to rank and fex, that proud fubmiffion, that digni-. 
fied obedience, that fubordination of the heart, which kept alive, 
even in fervitude itfelf, the fpirit of an exalted freedom. ‘The un- 
bought grace of life, the cheap defence of nations, the nurfe of 
manly fentiment and heroic enterprize is gone! It is gone, that 
fenfibility of principle, that chaftity of honour, which felc a fain 
like a wound, which infpired courage whilft it mitigated ferocity, 
which ennobled whatever it touched, and under which vice itfelf 
Joit half its evil, by lofing all its groffnefs.’ 





Loud plaudits inform us that this is thought fine, 

Nay, the ladies around us declare ’tis divine; 

«* Q, Lord,” cries a Mifs, ** how enchantingly clever, 
«© As I hope to be faved, the is greater than ever!” 

We admit that the paflage, in the ab/traé?, is truly eloquent 
it is poetic, per fe: but with us grey-beards, the application is 
the main matter. The fineft poetry, with a total * moral and 
phyfical inaptitude’ of the fubject to the fiction, has the air 
of burlefque. A defunct veteran of the Ariftocratic fquad, 
(like Mr. B, too, a good writer, and a very refpectable man in 
his platoon, ) was once rapt ina way very fimilar to this. He 
told.us, that ‘a Brutus and a Cato, with their love of liberty 
and impatience of control, leave the world more unqualified 
for, and more inadmiffible into, the kingdom of heaven, than 
even a Mefalina, or an Heliogabklus, with all their profligacy 
about them*.’? We, however, Who are lovers of libertv, and 
no cavaliers; who, like the old Earl of Kent, in the play, are 
plain men, and eat no fith; cannot relifh all this doctrine. We 
cannot help thinking that there is more of truth, if there be 
lefs of eloquence, in the fage and fober diétum of our ancient, 
virgin, aunt Deborah: * who had an exceilent heart, though 
the worft face in nature,” It was her ftanding maxim, that 

** No powders will take out the fix’d iron-mould 

Of lewdnefs, as often her maids have been told; 

No fyrup can med’cine the huffy to flamber, 

Who throws away virtue as ufelefs old lumber.” | 

Mr. Burke cloies the whole (of the dramatic part of his 
work, we mean,) with an epilogue in praife of the theatre, and 
of fine feelings;—and here we think it full time for us to re- 
treat. . With our bow to Mr. Burke, and to the public, we 
therefore take our leave, till the next month. 


[Zo be continued. | Pe...2 ‘ 
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Agar. XVI. Elementa Archite@ure civilis ad Vitruvit veterumque 
difeiplinam, et recentiorum prafertim A. Palladii exempla probatiora 
concinnata. Audore Henrico Aldrich, §.T.P. Edis Chrifti olim 
Decano.—with a Tranflation by Philip Smyth, L.L.B. Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. Large 8vo. with 55 plates. 11. 5s. 
Boards. Payne, &c. 1789. 


PREFIXxED to Mr. Smyth’s tranflation of Dean Aldrich’s 
work, is an introduction confifting of fixty-fix pages, 
written by another hand: in which are traced, the characters 
of fome of the more eminent among the Italian architeéts: par- 
ticularly thofe, of whofe performances, fpecimens are given in 
the plates. We meet alfo with the following fhort account of 
the author of the prefent Elements - 


‘ The author of the enfuing Elements died Dean of Chrift 
Church in 1710. An article relating to him in the Biographia 
Britannica, (perhaps not the moft accurate, or complete, in that 
valuable collection,) faves the necefity of mentioning things 
generally known concerning him, and leaves us at liberty to con- 
form to our plan, by hinting only what may be fuppofed to affect 
his qualification, as a judge and teacher of the fine ar:s. A perfon 
he, undoubtedly, was of true and veriatile genius, affited by learn- 
ing, converfe and travel. An acute and accurate obferver, a pa- 
tient thinker, a deep and clear reafoner. His natural portion of 
thefe faculties was improved by a perfect acquaintance with mathe- 
matical fcience, and quickened by tke fubtlety of the fcholaftic 
logic. That the vigour of his conceptions might be tran{mitted 
unimpaired by the expreffion of them, he fought, in a familiarity 
with claffical elegance and propriety, the habit of exhibiting them 
with force and luftre. The warm funs of Italy, the dometticity 
with congenial fpirits he contracted there, exalted his inbred tafle 
and rendered it excurfive through the whole field of Arts. ‘There 
he became impaflioned for Archite&ture and Mufic, from fuch fpe- 
cimens of both as no other country can afford. ‘That the impref- 
fion was not merely local and momentary, his executed defigns * 
in the one, and his yet daily recited compofitions + in the other, 
would enable his hiftorian to prove. 

* Become prefident of a numerous and learned fociety, in one of 
the two univerficies that diftinguifh our ifland as a nurfing mother 
of fcience, the fuavity of his manners, the hilarity of his conver- 
fation, the variety and excellence of his talents, in conjunCtion with 
a fine perfon, conciliated and attached all committed to his fuper- 
intendence, to fuch a degree that his lateft furviving difciples, of 





* « The Peckwater quadrangle at Chrift Church, the Church 
and beautiful Campanile of AllI-Saints, in Oxford, are of the 
number, and, mott probably, Trinity College Chapel, See Mr. 
Warton’s life of Dr. Bathurft, p. 71.’ 

‘eo : ‘Thofe of the devotional kind are fill curreng in all our beft 
OIE. 
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the firft rank, have been feen unable to fpeak, recollefedly, of 
their intercourfe with him, without the tendereft indications of 
affection to his memory. Ever ready to cirect, affilt, and encourage, 
their endeavours in purfuit of ufeful knowlege, he lowered himfelf 
(if fach works be not rather fit only for a great matter) to the com- 
polition of different elementary pieces * for their infirection. A- 
mong thefe, in favour of the few, whofe happier fortunes permit 
tliem to join elegant with folid information, he compiled the rudi- 
ments of Architecture now offered to the public, through the very 
liberal conceflion of the governing members of Worceiter College, 
friends to fcience too true, too zealous, to rejoice in the exciufive 
p: fleflion of any means fubfervient to its propagation.’ 

The original work appears to be a collection of rules and 
precepts relative to the art of building, extracted from other 
authors, chiefly Vitruvius, Palladio, Barbaro, and Perrault : 
it copies alfo the errors and erroncous expofitions of Vitruvius, 
which prevailed in the days of the moderns above-named, and 
which later writers have expofed and corrected. As thefe cor- 
reGions were not known to the Dean, and are unnoticed by the 
tranflator, the errors are {till inculcated as truths. The editor 
alleges public utility, and the defire of being ferviceable, as the 
motives which led him to publifh the treatife, and which in- 
duced the college to permit its publication; and doubtlefs this 
was the cafe: but they fhould have inquired whether their 
motives were well founded. To us it appears, that they who 
are already veried in the art, will meet with no improvement 
from this compilation ; and that novices or amateurs may find 
all the matters far better and more fully explained in the 
writings of the auchors, from whom they are extracted ; and, 
without confulting which, thefe curfory fketches cannot, to 
them, be intelligible. On the whole, although this treatife 
might, at the time of writing it, be confidered as a great effort 
fcr an amatcur, it is but juftice to fay, that it confiits of fenti- 
ments and errors, which the Dean would not probably have 
entertained or publifhed, had he lived in tne prefentday, when 
he might have improved bis knowlege by confulting the Athe- 
nian, lonian, Palmyrean, and other antiquities, more lately 
iliuftrated. It feems, indecd, by no means unlikely that this 
compilation was originally intended for the author’s own pri- 
vate ufe; or as‘memoranda for public lectures; for it is too 
brief to be underilood by any, but thofe who are previoufly ac~ 
quainted with the fubjedt. 

With regard to the tranflation, we have noticed a few paf- 
fages, where the fente of the original is either altered or mif- 
underftood, At p. 3, it is faid, ‘among ftones we may 


* * On logic, geometry, &c.? 
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reckon bricks (and tiles).’ Tiles are not mentioned in the 
original, nor fhould they be confidered among {tones for ereét- 
ing the walls. —Proceeding afterward to defcribe bricks, it is 
faid, © 1ft, the teftaceous; unbaked; &c.’ ~—In the original, it 
is © crudos,? and fhould have been tranflated crude or unburned, 
meaning thofe which are dried in the fun: it is the 2d fort, 
thofe which are burned, that, in the original, are named tef- 
taceous. 

In the following paflage, the meaning of the author is not 
properly rendered. ¢ In the walls of large buildings, columns 
are carried up: a thrifty and ufeful invention if winding flairs 
are placed in them.’ p. 6. Columnaria is the term in the 
original ; this does not fignify columns, but cylindric voids or 
tubes of any kind. Vitruvius mentions them in defcribing the 
aqueducts by thefameterm. In the prefent inftance, it means 
thofe voids, which are frequently left in the thick part of 
walls in order to leflen the weight, as well as the expence. 
The tranflator’s note on this paflage fhews that he did not un- 
derftand it. ‘¢ It is not eafy,’ he obferves, ‘to afcertain the 
meaning of the author here. Quzre, Whether he has in view 
thofe round turriform erections at equal intervals, fo common in 
the walls of our old caftles ?’ 

Again, in the fame page, {peaking of brick-work, it is faid, 
that ‘ the rows of ftones fhould be alternate.” The meaning of 
this is obfeure: the original is coagmentationes ; and fhould have 
been traiflated joints, or cements. It means that the perpen- 
dicular joinings of the bricks fhould always be alternately dif- 
pofed, each over the folid part of the ftone below it, fo that 
two fuch joints fhould never coincide. 

The author himfelf isin an error, when he fays that Palladio’ 
and Vitruvius aflert, that no ancient fpecimen of the reticu- 
lated kind of walling now remains. ‘There are numerous re- 
mains of it at Rome, as all the publications of the Roman 
antiquities prove; nor can we find that thofe authors make 
fuch an aflertion: on the contrary, Palladio, book i. chap. g. 
fays, ** veftiges of all the kinds of antient walls are now remain- 
ing.” 

In giving Palladio’s defcription of reticulated walling, (at 
p- 7-) the tranflator fays, ¢ he propofes to ereét brick buttreffes 
at tue angles :’ but orthoffatas in the original does not fignify 
buttrefes. At means regular brick-work, wherein the bricks 
are laid horizontally, in the ufual way; and it is mentioned in 
oppofition to reticulated walling, in which the bricks were laid 
diagonally. In this paflage, alfo, /e/guipedem is rendered fix 
feet, initead of a foot and a half.—We likewife noticed fome 
other errors, which perhaps arofe from inattention: fuch are 
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the explanations of the terms apophyge and apothefis; the 
former of which is faid to be at the top, and the latter at the 
bottom, of a coluinn; juft contrary to the fact; and fuch again 
is the paflage which tells us, that ‘to the ante and fupercilium 
is affixed what is called the antepagmentum ;’ whereas, in reality, 
the ante and fupercilium being adjoined or affixed, thence have 
the common name of antepagmentum; for this term includes 
~ both thofe members. 

The plates which accompany this volume are chiefly copies 
from other authors; and we are obliged to fay, that they are 
not copied with accuracy: the drawings are indeed frequently 
void of juft form and proportion. The engravings of them 
are neatly done, but feveral are without the figures and letters 
by which the reader is referred to them, and he is left to dif- 
cover them for himfelf. Others, again, to which we are re- 
ferred, or at leaft to parts of them, feem to have no relation to 
che fubject, and are not explained. 

On the whole, though we admire the type, the paper, and 
the other decorations of this treatife, we cannot recommend 
it to the perufal of thofe, who are not competent to fupply its 
deficiencies, or to correct its errors. ©. 





Art. XVII. Sermons on various Subje&s. By George Walker, F.R.S, 
Minifter of a Congregation of Proteftant Diflenters in Notting- 
ham. 8vo. 2zVols. Vol.I. p.4o8. Vol. Il. p. 440. 128. 
Boards. Johnfon. 1790. 


HERE real excellence prevails, it were faftidious to dwell 
on minute defects. It might not be difficult, from the 
volumes before us, to collec inftances of fingularity, negligence, 
and even inelegance of expreffion: but ample atonement is 
made for thefe faults, by the good fenfe, the liberal fpirit, the 
original turn of thinking, and above all, the ardent zeal for the 
interefts of virtue, religion, and Chriftianity, which pervade 
and animate thefe difcourfes, They are manifeftly the pro- 
ductions of a mind enriched with knowlege, and habituated 
to reflection, and of a heart that glows with worthy and 
generous fentiments. Thofe who are capable of entering into 
the feelings as well as the conceptions of the author, will perufe 
his fermons with pleafure, and confefs that he is entitled to 
higher praife than can ever be attained by faultlefs infipidity. 





Vitavi denique culpaxt, 
9? 


Non laudem merui. 

Sometimes the author fuffers his honeft warmth to carry him 

too far into what may be called the indignant ftyle: but his 
energetic manner is often highly pleafing. 
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The difcourfes on difcontent, on the crime and punifhment of 
the Fewifh nation, on friendfbip, and on parental duty, are par- 
= valuable. From each of the two latter, we fhall felect 


a fpecimen. ae: 
Speaking of a fretful, peevifh, temper as inimical to friend- 
fhip, Mr. W. obferves, 


* It is not eafy to fay, how a temper fo abhorrent to all the 
fociability and friendlinefs of man can infinuate itfelf into the heart 
of man; but life is pregnant with examples of it, and examples, 
which ardently defire to be beloved, and bitterly complain of difap- 
pointed hopes and wifhes in the objects of their love and friendli- 
nefs, Perhaps, where it does not proceed from a fullen felfithnefs, 
from an unfympathifing {pirit; it may generally owe its birth and 
growth to an excefs of care and anxiety; in fome inftances, to too 
delicate and faftidious feelings; and, what may feem ftrange, in a 
few, to even an excefs of tendernefs and love. An undue attach- 
ment to any one object fo weds the heart to this fingle object, fo 
magnifies the importance of it, fo inflames, and gives fuch a cor- 
roding anxiety to our hopes, that we live for no other obje&; we 
lofe the relifh for the thoufand pleafantries of life; we fear an 
enemy in every thing around us, in the ordinary occurrences of life; 
the chearful tone of the mind is gone; and, with all the defire of 
joy and happinefs, joy and happinefs hide themfelves from us, as if 
they fled from our prefence. An over-anxious attachment to 
children has robbed many a parent of all the affeétions of their 
children; and many a one has driven away a friend by an over-nice 
delicacy and jealous attention to the pun@ilios of frienchhip. All 
the benevolent charities of life love to breathe a free, unreftrained, 
and pleafant air; their natural food is good-humour and chearful- 
nefs, which the peevifh, the fretful, and difcontented man has not 
to give. 

PAs the difeafe arifes from fuffering the affe€tions to be narrow- 
ed and contracted to one or a few objects, fo there is no cure to be 
expected but from the enlargement of the foul; we mutt fet limits 
to the attachmént which has monopolifed us, by counteracting its 
influence, by throwing open the heart anew to the ten thoufand 
agreeable objects with which God has been pleafed to enrich bs 
world. We muft lay ourfelves out to find the agreeable and the 
good in many ways, as well as one; and by indulging to the diver- 
fified charities, bring back good temper and chearfulnefs to the 
mind. This cure is hard in truth to be effected, fuch is the fullen 
obftinacy of the difeafe; but it is poflible to him who will attempt 
it; while the reprefentation of the ill is at leaft of ufe to thofe, 
whom it has not invaded. It fhews the neceflity of not fuffering our 
hearts to be ftolen away by one ufurping obje& from all the other 
allowable good and comfort which the Creator has been pleafed to 
fpread before man. He, who gives way to ghis unhappy {pirit, will 
foon lofe every friend whom he has acquired in his better days, and 
never know the happinefs of gaining a new one.’ 


On the general fubjeét of education, he difcourfes thus: 
| ‘¢ Many 
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* Many have only narrow and contracted views of the importance 
of the parental character; they contemplate it only in the interefled 
relation which attaches them to their offspring, and fubferving the 
Gefigns of Providence in obeying the inflinct which it has given 
them ;—they view not the wide range of public good to which on 
vidence defigns the individual ating of every parent to minilte 
In a wife education, whether we have it in view or not, we are ri 
ing the beft fervice to our country and to human kind. For the 
ultimate end of all ovr attention to our children is to fit them for 
2ting their part on the great theatre of the world with credit to 
themfelves, and fatisfaction to their fellows; to an{wer to the de- 
mands of every relation in which they may ftand; to do the duties 
of a virtuous citizen, to fuftain the honour of human nature.— 
Without fome pains to cultivate the minds of the young, to feafon 
them with the principles, and praétife them in the habits of wifdom 
and found morality, what is to be expected from them but ignorance 
and profligacy? which, though it may not immediately appear in 
the form of an unpolifhed barbarifm, yet is capable of greater enor- 
-Mities, of a more unprincipled conduct; and, by diffolving all the 
bonds by which a well-civilized community is held together, ends 
at length in the very rudenefs and barbarifm of our favage anceftors, 
from which we think ourfelves to be the belt fecured. The felfith 
diffipation which difiufes itfelf through a luxurious community, 
appears as its laft chara¢ter, in the horrid form of indifference to 
children; and thus every fucceeding generation becomes worfe 
than the preceding, till ignorance, as well as vice predominates ; 
and then all traces of the manly and Chriftian charafler are done 
away; the love of country, with all its generous train of virtues, , 
appears no more on the active ftage; and all the fountains of human 
happinefs, and all the fublimer ends of human life are annihilated.’ 

‘ Capacity both for knowlecge, virtue and happinefs is the gift 
of God; Edecation, Habit, Exercife bring forth this capacity; and 
conititute all the difference that is found between man and man. 
However rich the foil, without culture, itis luxuriant only in weeds. 
The inequality which appears fo ftriking in the characters of men, 
¥s more owing to education than to any natural diff-rence; at leaf 
with refpect to moral character, which is the great objeét that I 
have in view. I never yet behe!d that mind, as it comes from the 
hand of its Creator, w! hich the management of the parent might 
not train to virtue, and to ulefulnefs ; and even in the view of mere 
knowledge and wiidom, the difference which education produces is 
waft and aftonifhing.—lIt is this which opens and i! Humines the hu- 
man mind, which enlarges and ftrengthens all its natural powers ; 
wh ch, fetting it as it were on a rifing ground, gives it the moft ex- 
tenfive and commanding view of the world of God, of human life, 
and of human nature. This unlocks all its fecret treafures; brings 
into exercile al] its native force and dormant virtue; and, compared 
with the untutored and uncivilifed mind, exhibits it like a God. 
ln fine, it is education that works fo many wonders in man; that 
polifhes our manners, ftamps a worth and dignity on our views, 


forms to wife and good condudt, leads to happinefs, and conftitutes 
the 
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the grand difference in the human fpecies, The wild Indian, the 
onde: ‘T'artar, and the grofs African ‘have the fame erc& gait, the 
fame commodious form, the fame fenfes, and moft probably the fame 
capacities of mind with the exalted Evropean ; but how low in the 
fcale of humanity has the want of inftruction and inflitution placed 
them? In every thing which is the true glory of man, in the ufe- 
ful and elegant arts of life, in the protecting forms of civil polity, 
in the intercourfes of focial life, in the higher walks of virtue and 
religion, they appear not as creatures of the fame fpecies;’ we 


hardly own them as fellows.—If then vou wifh your children to 
come Rowan into life in the hinther fivle of human nature; to be, 
in a!l grace and dignity and ufetalnefs of charagter, the Kuropean, 


the Briton, th e Chriftian; ; to pals from a life of honour here to a 
life of exalted reward hereafter; be all the parent to them, in in- 
{truction, difcipline, example; and as you have not betrayed the 
mott glorious truft which the Creator can confide into your hands, 
you may go into the pretence of vour Lord, and wait his audit, 
with the virtuous hope of his approbation. —Wel! done! good and 
faithful fervant; thou hat been: faithful over the charge which I 
coin mitted to thy care, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ 


Mr. W. has fome claim, in thefe heretical days, to the 
honour of orthodoxy: for he is an advocate for the doétrines 
of immediate divine influence, and of the pre-exiftence of 


Chrift. E. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For NOVEMBER, 1790. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Art. 18. Free Thoughts on Liberty, and the Revolution in France. 
By the Author of a Letter to Iuarl Stanhope, on the Teit. 8vo. 
Is. pp. 55. Rivingtons. 1790. 

THE author of the * Free Thoughts’ is not a very free thinker. 

He is an inveterate enemy to the French revolution, though he 
earneftly profefles to be a fincere friend to free and equitable go- 
vernment, fuch as we Britons, at this time, hanpily enjoy. Some 
of his readers, however, may poffibly imagine, that he would will- 
ingly indulge no other people in fo great a blefling. Our neigh- 
hours, the French, it fhould feem, he would deem to eternal flaves 
ry, for no other i:eafon, that we can conceive, hut becaufe they 
have been already fo long enflaved. ‘To that delightful ftate he 
wifhes them to return as “{peedily as pofible. ‘ Haiten,’ (he ex- 
horts them,) to reftore and furrender yourfelves to the conflitution 

you have deftroyed. Harafs yourfelves no more with dreams of li- 

berty ; for liberty, were you to be put in poffeffion of it, you would 

not know what to do with.” Never fear!—they will darn. | 
‘Though the well-wifhers to the arduous attempt ot the French 
to emancipate themfelves from the horrors of defpotifm, will, pro- 


bably 
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bably, confider this writer merely as a flaming Englith Tory, whofe 
- geal for the ** right divine of kings to govern wrong,” has carried 
him to extravagant lengths in maintaining the notions which he has 
imbibed, yet we muft obferve, in juitice to his abilities as a writer, 
that we think him an able advocate, in a caufe which, after all, we 
are forry to fee an Englifhman [if fuch he be] engaged to defend. 
Eftablifhments, of whatever kind, feem, with him, to be facred and 
unalterable things: but, furely, the fooner a wicked eftablith- 
ment* is reformed, the better!—and fo thought our brave and 
worthy forefathers.— Had they not fo deemed, it is more than pro- 
bable that we fhould not, at this day, have enjoyed, as we happily 
do, the ineftimable benefits of thofe great and providentiaf Na- 
TIONAL DELIVERANCES, the REForMaTiON, and the Revo.vu- 
T10N !—-for which, however, it muft be confeffed, too many among 
us, at this day, do not appear to be fufficiently grateful. 


IMPEACHMENT OF MR. HASTINGS. 


Art. 19. An Elucidation of the Articles of Impeachment preferred by 
the laf? Parliament againff Warren Hajftings, E/q. late Governor 
General of Bengal. By Ralph Broome, Efq. Captain in the Service 
of the Eaft India Company on the Bengal Eftablifhment, asd 
Perfian Tranflator to the Army on the Frontier Station, during 
Part of the late War in India. 8vo. pp. 255. 5s. Boards. 
Stockdale. 1790. 
lf a traveller happens to be mifled and benighted in a foreft, he 

will, with great pleafure, accept any offers of affiftance to conduct 

him into the right and plain road. ‘Thus, when the laboured and 
declamatory charges involved in a late fingular impeachment, have 
confounded and benighted our conceptions, we are happy to meet 
with a guide well informed in Oriental laws, Mohammedan manners, 
and Britith tranfadtions in Hindoftan; who, by carefully fifting and 
winnowing the accufations, can reduce the contents of folios into 
one reafonable octavo volume. This very redu€tion is alone a ftrong 
recommendation of the prefent work; becaufe, whether we fub- 
feribe to the conclufions offered to us, or not, the fubjeé& is, at 

Jeaft, fimplified, and brought within comprehenfion. We have ; 

read it with great fatisfation, and think Capt. Broome the mot 

clear and acute writer that has addreffed the public on this artfully 
embarrafled profecution: in this light, we fcruple not to recom- 
mend thefe etucipaTions to all who with to have their bewilder- 

ed ideas aflilied, in coming to fome fatisfactory iflue, with refpec& 

to tranfactions the moft extraordinary in their nature, and of the 

utmoft impottance to the public. ¥. 
*.* It is to the pen of this ingenious writer, that the world 

ftands indebted for the celebrated ** Letters of Simkin, to his deat 

Brother in Wales.” See Review, vol. Ixxxi. p. 219, 340. 
tF7 Although we have been charged with having enlifted in the 

** Bengal Squad,” (fee our ConRESPONDENCE, in the laft page of 





* ‘That fuch things have begn, to fay nothing of what are, all 
Hiftory cries aloud, through all her pages, 


our 
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our Review for O&ober, 1790,) fuch abfurd and groundlefs accufa- 
tions fhall never deter us from freely delivering our real opinion on 
the merits of every publication, on either fide, in whatever contro- 
verfy that fhall, at any time, claim the attention of our readers. 


LAW. 


Art. 20. The Trial at large of George Barrington, at the Sefions- 
houfe in the Old Bailey, for robbing Henry Townfend, Efq; at 
Enfield Races. By E. Hodgfon, Short-hand Writer to the Old 
Bailey. 8vo, 1s. Symonds. 1790. 

This celebrated and very ingenious thief was, on the above-men- 
tioned occafion, convicted: but unfortunately, perhaps, for the 
public, the indictment did not reach his life. His fentence, we un- 
deritand, but it is not here recorded, was tranfportation for feven 
years.—So gentlemen, at the expiration of that term, remember to 
take care of your pockets /—A print of Barrington is here prefixed. 


Art. 21. Reports of Cafes argued and determined in the Court of Come 
mon Pleas, in Michaelmas ‘Term, 1789, and Hilary Term, 1790. 
By Henry Blackftone, Efg; of the Middle Temple. Part 1V. 
Fol. 5s. fewed. Whieldon. 


Art. 22. The foregoing Work, Part V. inclading Eafter and Tri- 
nity Terms, 1790. Fol. 7s. 6d. fewed. Whieldon. 

Having briefly announced Mr. Blackftone’s plan, in p. 360 of 
our Soth volume, and there exprefied our good opinion of his abi- 
lities for the undertaking, nothing farther is neceflary, on the pre- 
fent occafion, than merely to inform our readers, that the work 
proceeds with due encouragement ; as appears from the publication 
of the two Numbers above mentioned. 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 23. Effays on fafbionable Difeafes; the dangerous Effes of 
hot and crowded Rooms; the Cloathing of Invalids; Lady and 
Gentlemen Doétors; and on Quacks and Quackery: with the 
genuine Patent Prefcriptions ot Dr. James’s Fever Powder, 
Tickell’s AEtherial Spirit, and Godboid’s Balfam, taken from 
the Rolls in Chancery, and under the Sea! of the proper Officers; 
and alfo the Ing@dients and Compofiticn of many of the mot 
celebrated Quack Noftrums, as analyfed by feveral of the beft 
Chemifts in Europe. By James M. Adair, formerly M.D, 
Member of the Royal Medical Society, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Phyficians of Edinburgh; Phyfician to the Comman- 
der in Chief of the Leeward [flands, and to the Colonial Troops, 
and one of the Judges of the Courts of King’s. bench and Com. 
mon-Pleas in the Ifland of Antigoa. With a Dedication to 
Philip Thicknefle, Cenfor General of Great Britain, Profeflor of 
Empiricifm, &c. By Benjamin Goofequill and Peter Paragraph, 
8vo. pp. 260. 38. 6d. Boards. Bateman. 

_ To this long and defultory title we have nothing to add, except. 

ing our opinion, that the good things, which are contained in the 

book, are more than counterbalanced by the quantity of ufelefs 
and extraneous matter. 
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Art. 24. An Effay on a Non-Defcript, or newly invented Difeofts 


its Nature, Cauies, and Means of Relief: with fome very im- 
portant Obfervations on the powerful and moft farprifing Effes 
of Anima! Magnetifm, in the Cure of the faid Difeate ; as com. 
municated to the Author by Dr. Mefmer and Madame de L—-g, 
And a Dedication to the faid Lady. By F.G,. Profeflor of 
Phyfic and Aftrology, and Member of feveral learned Academies 
and Societies. 8vo. pp. 42. 4s. Publited for the Benefit of 
the Ti» Miners of Cornwall, and fold by Bateman. 1790. 
‘This eflay comes from the pen of Dr. Jimes M. Adair, and is 
one of thoie publications, which, probably, will be perufed by few, 
excepting reviewers, who read, that they may fave others the tron- 
ble of reading. 
Its contents are fufficiently explained in the title page, and it is 
perhaps needlefs to add that the author attempts to be witty: it 
may be more neceflary to obferve that he has not wholly fucceeded. 


Art. 25. 4 candid Enquiry into the 7 ruth of certain Charges of the 
dangereus (onfequences of the Suttonian, or cooling Regimen, under 
Inoculation for the Small Pox. Recommended to the ferious Con- 
fideration of Parents and Guardians, as being of the utmoft Im- 

ortan.e to the Welfare of the rifing Generation. With fome 
ufefal Remarks on a fuccefsful Method, ufed fome Years ago in 

Hungary, in the Cure of the natural Small!-Pox, and tending to 

demonftrate the Benefit to be expected from a fimilar Method of 

Management under Inoculation. By James M. Adair, formerly 

M.D_ Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians of Edinburgh, 

&c. &c ‘&c. 8vo. pp. 37. Is. Bateman. 1790. 

Dr. Adair imagines that ‘the ufe of weakening remedies, low 
diet, and the application of cold to excefs,’? as recommended 
during inoculation, by the Suttons, are productive of dangerous con- 
fequeaces; principally in laying the foundation for other fubfequent 
difeafes. lie oblerves, likewife, that the ufual mode of preparation 
is too generally adopted ; and that due atrention is not paid to the 
different itates of different individuals.—The method of manage- 
ment, to which he alludes in his title page, and from which he has 
experienced the greatelt fuccefs, is moderately to fweat the patients 
every night between the incifion and the eruption. By what means 
the fweating is produced, we are not told; we fuppofe by the 
warm bath, fince the remedy feems to have been taken from Dr. 
Fifther’s practice. 

« About the year 1748 was publifhed a Latin treatife on the 
treatment of the natural fmall-pox in Upper Hungary, by Dr. 
Fifcher. As toon as the patient was feized with a fever, fufpected to 
be that of the fmall pox, the patient was put into the warm bath, 
and continued there twice a Gay from half an hour to an hour and 
an half, cill the puftules were cry. ‘he foods were broths, eggs, 
chickens, pigeons, and cray fith; and, during the eruption and 
fuppuration, milk boiled with fugar.’ 

The advantages, which are f.id to have been derived from this 
plan, are too itriking not to be enumerated; and, perhaps, we 
may add, too numerous io be implicitly allowed. 


3 if, The 




















¢ 1. The Dr. remarked that the eruption generally appeared the 
next day after the fecond bathing ; whereas, in the ordinary mode, 
it feldom appears till the third or fourth. 

‘2dly. The eruptions appeared all at once over the body, and 
the fuppuration went on fo rapidly, that the puftules burft the fixth 
orfeventh day. On theother hand, both eruption and maturation 
are much more flow in the ordinary courfe of the difeafe. 

<3dly. None died, whether the eruption was diflin® or confluent ; 
nor was the difeafe followed by cough, confumption, or any other 
difeafe frequently confequent of the ordinary method of treating the 


difeafe.’ | @: 
HISTORY. 


Art. 26. Additions and Corre&ions made in the fecond Edition of 
Mary Queen of Scots vindicated. By John Whitaker, B. D. Au- 
thor of the Hiftory of Manchetfter, and Reétor of Ruan-Lany- 
horne, Cornwall. 8vo. pp. 454- 7s. Boards. Murray. 

In thefe additions and corrections, Mr. Whitaker proceeds not 
only to vindicate the character of Mary, by additional corroborative 
proofs, but he developes, in a more particular degree, the cha- 
racter of Elizabeth and her minifters, who here ftand forward as a 
group of moft deteftable wretches. The enemies of Elizabeth will 
read thefe additional ftri€tures with much exultation ;—her friends 
will perafe them with difguft;—and the moft impartial will own, 
that Mr. Whitaker gives the fulleft weight to every kind of evi- 
dence that is to be put into the one {cale, while he tries to dimie 
nifh, as much as poffible, all that fhould be put into the other. 
Though we are fatisfied that he is, on the whole, in the right, we 
cannot help thinking that he often draws conclufions which cannot 
be fully inferred from the premifes on both fides of the queftion. 

We fee no reafon for altering the opinion which we formerly 
gave, refpecting the feizure of Mary by Bothwell, near Linlith- 
gow, though Mr. W. endeavours to obviate the objection which we 
itarted. 

Thefe additions are incorporated into the body of the work in the 


fecond edition. ’ An. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 27. Anecdotes of the Life, Adventures, and Vindicatiin of a me- 
dical Chara&er, metaphorically defun@. To which are prefixed 
or fubjoined a Dedication to certain refpeétable Perfonages ; a 
curious dramatic Dialogue; and an Appendix, containing an 
expoltulatory Epiftle, addrefled to Counfellor Abfque, on his 
Condu& at a late Trial at Winchefter; fundry Vouche:-, and 
Specimens of Latin and Englifh Poetry. Publifhed for the Be- 
nefit of the Tin-miners of Cornwall, By Benjamin Goolequill 
and Peter Paragraph. 8vo. pp. 370. 43. Boards. Bateman. 
1790. 

. We have read this volume with various and very different feel- 

ings; of which, however, pity, on the whole, has been predomi- 

nant. It gives the detail, in fome parts not unentertaining, of 

Rev. Nov. 1790. Aa fome 
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fome private difputes in which the author* was engaged; the 
knowlege of which, however, can, we fuppofe, be of no great im. 
portance to the public. Nor have we any inclination, by our ftric. 
tures, to add to the vexation of a worthy, but irritable and irritated 
man, ‘ to whom millions cannot now be preferable to penury, nor 
a palace to a dungeon,’ ren 


EDUCATION, &c. 


Art. 28. The New Mentor; being a Mifcellaneous Sele&ion in 
Profe and Verfe, from the moft celebrated Authors: calculated 
to form the Tafte, and improve the Minds, of the rifing Genera- 
tion. Highly proper for the Ufe of public Seminaries, and adapt- 
ed to the Youth of both Sexes. 312mo. pp. 230. 3s. fewed, 
Walter, Piccadilly. 1789. 

Compilements of this kind are become fo numerous, and the dif- 
ference between one and another of them is fo inconfiderable, that 
the character of al! feems to be comprized in the word mifcellany. A 
bare tran{cript of the title-page of each may, therefore, for the fu- 
ture, be fuflicient. 


AGRICULTURE, 


Art. 29. The Gentleman Farmer's Pocket Companion, 1%2M0. 138. 
pp- 51. Stalker. 1790. 

This trifling performance can be of no ufe to any reader. The 
directions, if rightly drawn up, could be of little fervice to the ig- 
horant practitioner, on account of their brevity :—but as they are 
often erroneous, they would miflead thofe who confult them. ‘The 
filful farmer could avoid the errors:—but he has no need of the 


directions. An. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Art 30. The Gardener’s Pocket Journal and Annual Regifter; in a 
concife: monthly Difplay of all practical Works of general Gar- 
dening throughout the Year. Forming a complete practical Re- 
meimbrancer, and compendious Journal of the proper Seafons 
and different Methods of fowing, planting, propagating, and 
yaifing, &c. &c. &c? &c. By John Abercrombie, Author of 
the Gardener’s Daily Afliflant, &c. 1zmo. pp. 251. 15. fewed. 
Stalker. 

Mr. A. after publifhing a Garden Vade Mecum t+, has now fchemed 

a Gardener's Pocket ‘Journal! Moreover, he raifes his literary 

crops in fuch rapid fucceffion, that it is frefh in memory, that after 

producing three Gardener’s Calenders, he altered his mind ; and, 
in his Kitchen Gardener t, adopted another form, by giving the 
culture of each plant apart, under its diftingt head, which he af- 
firmed to be a clearer mode of arrangement. Neverthelefs, thirk- 
ing proper to cook up a fowrth Gardener’s Calender, he now, with- 
out a blufh, alters his mind again, and returns to his monthly in- 
fiructions! but when a man pays no attention to his‘literary cre- 





—, 


* Dre. James M. Adair. 
+ See Rev. vol. Ixxx. p. 444. t Idem, ibid. 
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dit, he becomes callous to any reprefentations of inconfiltency ; fo 
that all we have to add is, that Mr. A. having given us repeated 
hafhes of the fame materials, the public may chufe them by their 
titles or their prices. For our part, fo far as we may judge, we 
fhould prefer his earlier produ&tions, before the gardener became 


quite fo expert a book- maker. N. 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 31. Poems, and Imitations of the Britifo Poets; with Odes, 
Mifcellanies, and Notes. By W. Churchey. 4to. pp. 832. 
il. 1s. Boards, Wilkies, Parfons, &c. 1789. 

If the value of poetry were eftimated, like a Dutch beauty, by its 
weight, this immenfe volume would be worth fome thing confider- 
able; for really it is very heavy. Such uniform folidity runs 
through the numerous pages, that the author muft excufe us from 
affenting to his requeft, * that the critics will neither condemn, nor 
commend, by the dump, but deal out /pecimena,’ as he terms them: 
indeed, by thus refufing, we are doing Mr. Churchey a kindneis, 
for though we might eafily felect paffages to cenfure, we fhould be 
puzzied to find much to praife. C 


Art. 32. Poems, by D, Deacon, jun. 4to. pp.135. 4s. Riving- 
tons. 1790. 

Thefe poems are five in number; the longeft of them is ftyled 
the ‘ Triumph of Liberty: occafioned by the Centenary Comme- 
moration: of the Glorious Revolution.” We here meet with a few 
good lines amid a vait heap of thofe that are'cenfurable; and even 


in paflages which might have been pafled over as decent, the author 


has injudicioufly difguited us by the ufe of terms, which fometimes 
mean nothing, and fometimes convey a méaning very different 
from what they are intended to exprefs. | 

——<‘ Hark! the clangous horn, infpired 

By indefatigable lungs . 
‘ The pearly dew, 
Thrown from the leafiefs thicket, fatters round’— 
‘ The fons of art 

—— now ¢ine their ftores.’ 

© Veils the vale’s expanfe,’ is a beauty of a different kind, and is 
an happy imitation of Cicero’s ‘* O fortunatum natum.”’ With 
regard to claflical allufions, this poet is quite at home: we are told 
of Cafalius’s fount; and the word J/aves is ufed as coniiiting of one 
fyllabie. 

Ifthe * Triumph of Liberty’ is bad, ¢ Edwin and Clarinda’ is 
worfe. We read of a young lady * faving the fummer hours from 
encurvaiions :’ of © errlefs fhafts,’ and of * obtefting fkies:’ we have 
the word meteorous {queezed into two fyllables, and ia the nexc 
line, gorgeous is ftretched out into three.—‘* Well, then, here be 
truths, | warrant ye*:’’—yet, bad. as thefe things are, they are not 
fo difgutting as the author’s frequent oficaces againtt probability, 
and his total want of natural feeling. . 
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The * Vanity of ambitious Expectation,’ is by far the beft poem 
in this colle€tion: as a favourable fpecimen, we feleét the following 
fianzas : : 

‘ Thus when the foul is from herfelf eftrang’d, 
And by delufive objeés led afide, 
What us’d to pleafe to drearinefs is chang’d, 
And of its former beauties left devord. 
Tis not in things themfelves that charms abide, 
Fancy full oft fupplies the finifh’d grace, 
Deems that majeftic which was born of pride, 
Sees charms refiitle(s in an Aithiop’s face, 
And can th’ imagin’d fource with raptar’d frenzy trace. 


*Tis thine, bleft power! imagination fair, 

Divine enhancer of terreftrial joy! 

To lend etherial fweetnefs to the air, 

And keener feeling to th’ admiring eye. 

Yet thou baft equal power our bliifs t’annoy : 

When gloom furrounds us horrible and drear, 

Thou, hke the meteor of a dufky fky 

Canft make that gloom more terrible appear, 
And evil’s haggard face a direr afpect wear.’ & 


Art. 33. Refle&ions on Peace and the Seafons. In which is intro- 
duced the Character of a Patriot King. A Poem. By William 
Pow, a Chaplain of the Royal Navy. 4to. pp. 63. 2s. 6d. 
Richardfoo. 1789. , 

Some unequivocal marks are generally perceptible, at once diftin- 
guifhing the true poet from the mere {cribbler of verfes. One of 
thefe is that juft taite which leads an author to prefent his thoughts 
in as few words as poffible. It is true, that this condenfing plan, 
this labouring after concifenefs, may fometimes occafion obfcurity. 
Still there is a meaning, if readers have the wit to find it out; and 
who would not rather with that his poem. fhould be called obfcure, 
from the quantity of matter contained in it, than have its intricacies 
imputed to a want of meaning, and a fuperfluity of words? 

Mr. Pow feems as fully convinced of the value of concifenefs as 
we are; and the mode by which he arrives at it, if not new, is 
curious: we fay, sot new, for we have occafionally met with it in 
our correfpondence with merchants and others, who ‘* awrite us by 
return of poft,”” &c. This method confifts in leaving out words, 


which, indeed, are meceflary to make the fenfe perfect, but which © 


the reader, if he has.any underftanding, can eaftly fupply. This 
was the mode in vogue with fome ancient writers; and, like them, 
the prefent poet deals much in what are termed, adlatives ab/olute. 
‘To us, this conftru€tion has the appearance of little independent 
and unintelligible fentences occafionally ftarting up, for what rea- 
fon we cannot imagine; though, doubtlefs, in the author’s eyes, 
they lave their connection with what goes before or follows, and 

readily harmonize into a perfect and beautiful whole. 
We thall prefent our readers with a few examples of this beauty, 
leaving them to fupply any vacancies according to their own tafte: 
: « Trae 
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¢ True wifdom’s choice is always what is beft; 
Truth this attefts, be wife... .the mind at reft.’ 
* Such carri’ges as ours you could not fee— 

The horfe admir’d by men of each degree,’ 


—‘ We other lands our fuperfluities give, 

Theirs we improve—in plenty, people live.’ 

‘ In every war, prodigious th’ expence, 

More lofs than gain of this where the good fenfe.’ 


About the middle of the poem, the goddefs of Peace appears to 
the author ; and her appearance is thas de(cribed : 


‘ While thus I fing, and view the woodland ftream, 
Sitting I fell afleep foon inadream. __ 
Here Peace appears, and in he? lily hand 
An. olive branch; fhe faid—O happy land! 
My Fancy ftruck, thefe were my words; O Peace! 
What pity that your bleflings ever ceafe, 
May I prefume to afk your pleafure here, 
And why at this time you to me appear? 
The gaddefs mild her anfwer thus begun— 
O! hear me then, thou friend of Nature’s fun!’ 
The goddefs then obferves, that, 
* On cow’rdice built infirm, a fad difgrace, 
Degrades a kingdom, fhame in ev’ry face. 
For me the patriot lives, for me wou’d die, 
Peace to procure by noble means will try. 
When peace is built on honour, great renown; 
Thus built, fecure the glory of the crown. 
But when propos’d th’ illib’ral foul demand, 
Honour at ftake, the fword is ftill in hand.’ 
Peace next refolves to vifit * Freedom’s offspring beyond the Ate 
lantic :’ , 
* Perplex’d they feem, confirm’d fo much by fac, 
Eafy to plan, not eafy fo to aé&. 
Perhaps fome patriot working in that foil, 
Vice thrives by eafe, but virtue proved by toil. 
With him I'll drink the wine that’s void of ftrife, 
T’ improve the time, is the beft wine of life.’ 


. The goddefs then takes her leave of the author: 


« At laft the fays, farewell! I cannot ftay, 
We’ll meet again, and pafs another. day. 
Wak’d by thefe words, I faw the woodland ftream, 
And found the whole rehears’d was but a dream. 
Some things conceal’d ftill by the goddefs faid, 
Tn time the fame before all may be laid; 
Th’ impreffion’s on my fancy made fo deep, 
That | remember all that paf(s’d in fleep. 
Such was my dream, believe it if you chufe, 
Thefe faithlefs be who difbelieve the Mufe.” ‘ 


Aa 3 
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Before we clofe this article, we muft remark one other ftriking 
beauty in Mr. Pow’s compofitions: we notice it, indeed, more par- 
ticularly, as it conftitutes the very «ff-nce and foul of defcriptive 
poetry. We allude to that accurate obfervance of nature, which 
Jeads poets, in their defcriptions, to felect particular and interefting 
parts, and to dwell on minute, and beautiful circumftances; thus 
viewing matters, not with the cafual glance of a common fpectator, 
but with the penetrating and analyzing look, the acies oculi, which 
belongs only to the enlightened. 

That this ‘ friend of Nature’s fun’ poffeffes the above-mentioned 
quality, in an high degree, will be evident from from one or two 
extracts ; 

‘ See in the pamper’d fteed what {prightly grace, 

His ardor fee anticipates the race; 

His ardor grows, ftruck with the glancing fkies, 

Tho’ on each fide tormented by the flies; 

Uprear’d he ftands, not as a fuppliant begs, 

For joy he fhakes his head beteween his legs ; 

Fann’d by the breeze, touch’d by the fcorching ray, 

He neighs, he fcours the mead all in his play. 

Swift as an arrow from the bow he goes, © 

Elate in fancy, what dare him oppofe, 

In high career? no foot-marks left behind, 

As if he had the wings of Nature’s wind. 

Triumphing high, he {weeps the meadow round, 

And not till then the gamefome work is crown’d.’ 
Again, 

‘ In yonder field, on a warm harvelt day, 

Behold the reapers all in fair array, 

Each by the lafs he loves, to footh the toil, 

And on that fide where thiftles crowd the foil.— 

At once they ftoop, all in an even row, 

Warm is the conteft, ftill they warmer LT0W. 

What converfe undiffembled, gentle, kind, 

What mirth fo {miling, free, and unconfin’d! 

Refrefhing apples flung from hand tq hand, 

Then mutlic clofes all, and chears the band.’ 

Once more, and we have done: 

* He’ (Nature’s fun) ¢ on the fhepherd fhines in rudfet cladj 
He buty knits, within his heart fo glad 

To fee his flocks in health, his Jambkins gay, 
To fee them fkip, fome bafk in folar ray, 

To fee them run, of milk to fuck their &ill, 
Find out their dams by inftingt, wond’rous fkill. 
Yet ftill they bleat, fo harmlefs they complain, 
As if fufpect of butcher to be flain,’ 


Art. 34, Refle@ion, a Poem, in Four Cantos. M4to. pp. 278, 
7s. 6d. fewed. Robinfons, &c. 1790. 

Critics are not without their embarraflments. We confefs our- 

felves to labour ander confiderable difficulties in offering an opinion 


* By Fulks Etev le ‘ Y. 
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of this heterogeneous work. Afier carefully perufing the poetry 
and the profe of which it confifts, (and there is, at leaft, as much 
profe as poetry,) we did not find it eafy to frame our decifion on its 
merits. Some parts, it muft be confefled, are enveloped in ob- 
feurity: but whether this arifes from the fublimity of the author’s 
Mufe, the profundity of his metaphyfical refle&tion, or his peculiar 
manner of exprefling himfelf, (for when the firft part of this poem 
formerly pafled our critical ordeal, we obferved the author was a 
Mannerift,) we will not undertake to determine. On this delicate 
point, we fhall leave the reader to the exercife of his own judgment; 
only remarking, that as this gentleman’s object is ruth, and as he 
goes to the very bottom of the well for her, he may be fuppofed to 
be fometimes out of fight. If we cannot compliment him on the 
moft happy flow and purity of verfification, we neverthelefs 
thank him for having, in feveral parts of his work, contributed to 
our entertainment; a circumftance for which Reviewers, on whom 
much oppfeflive dullnefs is obtruded, are always ready to make 
their acknowlegments. 

As this gentleman deals much in egotifm, fome may think that 
it would not have been amifs had he affixed his name: but he has 
done what amounts to the fame thing: he has fufficiently given us 
to underftand, that he is the ingenious author of Maxims, &c. a 
work of confiderable reputation. See Rev. vol. xix. p. 483. 

*,* The firft part of this poem was publifhed under the title of 








A Soliloquy in a thatched Building, &c. See Rev. vol. |xxviii. p. 528. Mfoo-y. 


Art. 35. Female Chara&ers in Married Life: an Epigrammatic 
Satire, humbly addreffed to the Wife without a Fault. to. 
pp. 38 2s. 6d. Stalker. 

The feveral charafters, which are here defcribed, are happily 
diftinguifhed in the table of contents, by a fingle, grand, and pro- 
minent feature. ‘Thus we have * the Pet-fondler,—Love’s Bon- 
companion,—the Teeming One,—and the One full of Affeétations ; 
—the Painted One,—the Crooked One,—the One tried by Misfor- 
tunes,—-and the One with Child.’ A mafter who can thus eafily 
hit off a likenefs, is not always folicitous to finith his pieces with 
accuracy: but we are pleafed with thefe etchy performances, and 
can forgive the want of neatnefs, while we admire the boldnefs of 
the effeét. ‘The pencil of Mortimer, when employed on the figures 
of banditti, was never more forcible than our apthor’s pen: 

* The city-dame brags of her great relations, 
Their wealth and trades—or rather—occupations. 
Become a lady—as Sir John —requited 
For city-fervice done the ftate—is knighted— 
A houfe is wanted, fervants, and a coach. 
«* My lady, ftop!”—=** Why, Sir? I don’t encroach: 
My blood, Sir, and my pedigree is good.” 
—‘* Your pedigree be damn’d; and d— your blood,” 
Again, 
‘ The connoiffeurefs, who rich bargains buys, 
Drains hard her hufband’s pockets for fupplies. 
Aa4 “ Tlow 
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«* How cheap! my dear.” —‘* Madam! I fwear you’re cheated.” 
** You have no tafte, my dear!””—‘‘ You’re damn’d conceited!” 
¢¢ This Drefden fervice—all for fifty-two— 

‘© At Chriftie’s fale.””—** D-mn you and Chrifiie too.” 

No one, after reading thefe fpecimens, (and fome that are more 
fevere, might have been felected,) will fuppofe this author to be a 
friend of the fair fex. He tells them, however, that he is their 
friend, and that, 

‘ In future pages, he’ll the tatk refine; 
And beauty paint in colours all-divine—’ 


Nay, more—to regain their favour, he engages to retaliate on 
his own fex: 
‘ If the encouraged mufe purfues her plan; 
Your caufe fhall fully be reveng’d on man—’ 


Encouragement, we fuppofe, will not be wanting: yet we hope 
the author will not purfue a plan, founded on fo unchriftian-like a 
principle, as revenge. C0. 


Art. 36. Tetrachymagogon Hypercriticum: a Piece of Poefy merry 
and fedate. With all proper Diftance infcribed to Abraham 
Quarterman, Ale and Iron Draper. By Tom Plumb. 410, 
pp- 29. 148. 6d. Kearfley. 1789. 

‘This is one of the bitteret Philippics that we ever read; and all 
directed againft us Reviewers, who are here reprefented as a fet of 
vile beafts, indeed} | 

‘ I faw, faft fix’d each by his tail, 
Their hairs, grown {nakes, with rage their roots affail, 
Tugging to pluck them from their parent head, 
Whence the black monifters grew, and where they fed. 
‘Their hands, once human, chang’d to fearful paws, 
Each face to th’ oppofite of what it was. 
Burfting their filver clafps, their fandals thro’, 
Black, fharp, and crooked aJl their talons grew. 
How from their widening noftrils poifons flow’d, 
How from their mouths green virus mixt with blood! 
How ghaftful ftar’d their eye-balls! gnath’d their teeth, 
Which pure they drew how fmoke expir’d their breath! 
How their vaft throats with coal-black choler {well’d, 
Their ftrutting veins their poifons fcarce withheld!’ 
What! all this abufe from an author! 
——tam TIMIDIS, guanta fit ira feris! 


But what is the provocation? We have ‘ murdered,’ it feems, 
* the Mufe he lov’d,’ and by whom Mr. Plumb hoped to be cele- 
brated : | 
* O well had I been born to’ve died for her! 
How cheap had then been bought a life fo dear! 
Theme of that lyre by hands, how curft, unitrung, 
”T had been my heav’n to’ve been by Martha fung.’ 


Poor foul! 
C. Art; 
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Art.37- The Filt,a Poem. 4to. pp.2z1. 18. Robinfons. 1789. 

The treatment with which the ladies are here honoured, is jufti- 

fied, we are told, ‘ by the author’s particular fufferings by Mifs 

Laura? Weare concerned for the poor gentleman :—but, really, if 

he were not better {killed in making love, than in making verfes, 
S 


we are not furprized at-his ill fuccefs: nor, indeed, can we enter- 
tain any flattering opinion of his abilities in either line, from the 
following fpecimen: 
‘ One morn, as erft, nor could I, think ye? more; 

The greetings of a batchelor I bore, 

Warm proteftations of eternal love, 

Which adamantine Maids alone reprove, 

And all thofe ardent pray’rs, by which we find, 

Still womankind’s perfuaded to be kind: 

But fhe fuppofing beauty would be priz’d, 

Still more as love was fpurn’d at and defpis’d, 

Juft as the bafe and grov’ling fpaniel 

Fawns mott on him who flogs and kicks him well, 

Turns on her heel, affeéts a cold difdain ; 

Tis true her lips did not her looks explain; 

But who could doubt, when, dafhing on the floor 

Her fan, fhe bounc’d away and flam’d the door? 

Me thus deferted, fudden tremors fhook, 

And fpeech, and fenfe, and motion quite forfook; 

No genius whifper’d—Follow with the fan, 

And fhew yourfelf as humble as you can; 

Hatte at her feet, there drop it with a figh: 

She only means your fondnefs thus to try. 

But I mop’d home —’ 


The elifion in the word mop’d,. [moped,] gives a very unlucky 


double meaning. Q. 


Art. 38. The Death of Amnon. A Poem. With an Appendix: 
containing Paftorals, and other poetical Pieces. By Elizabeth 
Hands. 8vo. pp.127. 38. fewed. Printed at Coventry; and 
fold by Paynein London. 1789. 

We are always thankful when authors, by addrefling the public 
on the nature and merits of their writings, diminifh our labours ; 
and efpecially fo, when, as in the prefent cafe, their opinions agree 
with our fentiments. Let Mrs. Hands, then, be judge in her own 
caufe; while we, in the words of Mifs Rhymer aad the honeft old 
Reétor, report her decree: 

‘ Says fhe, there are various fubjeéts indeed: 
With fome little pleafure I read all the reft, 
But the Murder of Amnon’s the longeft and beft.” P. 52. 


‘ The Reétor reclin’d himfelf back in his chair, 

And open’d his fnuff-box with indolent air; 

This book, fays he, (fnift, fnift) has in the beginning, 
(The ladies give audience to hear his opinion) 

Some pieces, I think, that are pretty corre@; 

A ftyle elevated you cannot expect; 


To 
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To fome of her equals they may be a treafare, 
And country laffes may read them with pleafure, 
That Amnon, you can’t call it poetry neither, 
There’s no Hichts of fancy or imagery either; ~ 
You may ftyle it profaic, blank-verfe at the beft; 
Some pointed refiections, indeed, are expreft; 
The narrative lines are exceedingly poor: 

Her Jonadab is a the drawing-room door 
Was open’d, the gentlemen came from below, 
And gave the d:feourfe a definitive blow.’ 

Whatever may be thought of the charaZer of this poetry, we can- 
not bot form the moft favourable conclufions with refpe& to rhat of 
the writer,—forming, as we do, our judgment from the uncom. 
monly numerous lift of fubfcribers: among whom are many names 
of perfons of rank, and confideration, There could be no motive 
for extraordinary patronage, but a benevolent regard to merit—of 


fome kind. ep 


Art. 39. The Fugitive; or, Happy Recefs. A dramatic Pafioral, 
in two Acts, as written for the Royalty Theatre: by Thomas 
Shapter.. 8vo. 1s. Bew, &c. 

Mr. Shapter fays, in his preface, that this * paftoral was flatter- 
ingly received by the manmagers.’—If the managers of the Royalty 
‘Theatre were capable of flattering the writer of fuch a poor per- 
formance as The Fugitive, it was lucky for the public that their 
undertaking oifcarned. 


Art. 40. Political Mifcellanies. By the Authors of the Relliad, 
and Protationary Odes. 8vo. pp.156, 3s. Od. Ridgway. 
3790. 
iS ebr Review, vol. Ixxvili. p.77. we gave an account of a 

publication fimilar to the above, and printed for the fame book- 

feller. We have not that collection at prefent before us: but we 
abferve, that fome of its principal contents appear in the prelent 
edition; together with feveral ingenious pieces which, we believe, 
were not in the former; fo that the compilement now in review 

feems, in fome meafure, entitled to be regarded by the public as a 

new collection of Blua and Buf wit and humour; and we obferve, from 

the advertilements, that it makes a part of a general republication, 
in two volumes, of the works of thefe very ingenious party-writers. 





Art. 41. New Spain; or, Love in Mexico. An Opera, in three 
Atts. As performed at the Theatre-Royal in the Haymarket. 
Firft acted July 16, 1790, 8vo, 18. 6d. Robinfons, 

The dialogue, in this opera, is, in general, eafy and natural; 
fome of the characters, though they cannot boaft of much novelty, 
are enlivened by a degree of wit, and of humour; and moft of the 
fongs are diftinguifhed by poetry that is rather fuperior to what 
we commonly ‘find in this {pecies of dramatic compofition. To 
animadverc on the plan, conduct, and incidents, would hardly be 
jultified by the importance of the work. In truth, the modern 
aap opera is not that kind of production which can ever bea 

favourite 
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favourite with a Reviewer, who coolly fits down to the perufal of 
what is more intended for the ear than for the underftanding. 


Art. 42. Try again: a Farce, in two A&ts. As performed at the 
Theatre. Royal in the Haymarket. 8vo. 1s. Robinfons. 1790. 
The following advertifement is prefixed to this performance: 

¢ Whoever will be at the trouble of perufing Les précautions inutiles, 

in the Théatre Italien of Gherardi, will be enabled to determine 
what are the debts of the following trifle to that piece, and what 
degree of claim it has to originality.’ 
We bezin (it is to be feared,) to be too old to receive fo much 
leafure trom this fpecies of the lower drama, as we experienced 

about half a century ago. We could, then, laugh at feeing a 

farce acted; and we could fmile when perufing one in print. We 

can, now, feldom do either; and if this is the cafe, in regard to 
the entertainment before us, let the author folace himfelf by pro- 
nouncing where lies the deficiency: with Aim, or with as. 


Art. 43. The New Co/metic; or, the Triumph of Beauty, a Comedy. 
By C. Melmonth, Efg. 8vo. pp.80. 2s. 6d. Printed for the 
author, and fold by Cadell. 1790. 

‘There are fome pieces, of which it is dificult to make a fatisfac- 


tory report: ovr cenfure will be thought harfh by thofe who have - 


not read them; and by us who have read them, zo cenfure will be 
found equal to their demerits. We fhrewdly fufpec& that it mutt 
have been fome jaded reviewer, who meeting with a comedy like 
this * New Cofmetic,’ and finding in his vocabulary no term {ufli- 
ciently forcible to characterize its worthleffnefs, was obliged to in- 
vent a new phrafe; and decreed, in language which has fince be- 
come fafhionable, that the thing was really roo bad! oo 


Art. 44. The Tempeff; or, The Enchanted Ifland. Written by 
Shakefpeare; with Additions from Dryden: as compiled by 
J.P. Kemble, Firft aéted at the Theatre-Royal, Drury-lane, 
October 13, 1789. 8vo. pp.56. 1s» 6d. Debrett. 

We have read this publication; and we cannot avoid thinking, 
that it argued a declining tafte in the actors, and in the audience, 
who could content themielves with this fubititute for the T'empef 
of Shakefpeare! o@ 


POLITICS and POLICE. 


Art. 45. 4 Plea for the Poor: or, Remarks on the Price of Pro- 
vifions, and the Peafant’s Labour: the Bounties allowed on the 
Exportation of Corn, efpecially Wheat: with Propofals for their 
Emendation. By Robert Applegarth, 8vo. pp.14. 6d. 
Richardfon. 1790. 

In this little pamphlet, Mr. Applegarth inquires into the caufe 
of the prefent high price of provifions. This he imagines to exif 
in the granting a bounty on the exportation of wheat at very high 
prices. ‘ For many years pait,’ fayshe, ‘ the legiflature, fan@ioned 
by parliament *, has granted a bounty of 5s. per quarter, the Ex- 





* Where is the legiflative power in this kingdom, which has not 
the fanction of parliament} 
chequer 
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chequer meafure, on all wheat exported from this kingdom inte 
foreign parts, whilft it is under 44s. per quarter in the ports from 
whence it is fhipped.”? Now, ‘ if 5s. per quarter be a /ufficient 
bounty, when wheat is at mo more than 20s. per quarter; certainly it 
mult be too much when at 43s. 113d.—Or if it be too much when 
wheat is at the laft mentioned price, it muft be too Uittle at 205. per 
quarter.—For who would not with to fee it at a more even price ?— 
Never at 20s. per quarter; for that would almoft ruin the farmer: 
nor at 438 t13d.; becaufe that ftarves the poor; and injures all 
the middling houfekeepers.’ 
The plan, recommended by Mr. Applegarth, is, 


¢ That there fhould be a bounty allowed, . 

* Of tos. per quarter on the exportation of wheat, when the 
price is under 20s. per quarter: 

‘ Of 7s. 6d. per quarter, when at 20s. and upwards; but ander 
26s. 

‘ Of ss. per quarter, when at 26s. and upwards; but under 32s. 

* Of 2s. 6d. per quarter, when at 32s. and upwards; but under 

8s. 
a With liberty to export without any bounty at all, when at 38s. 
and upwards; but under 4os. 

¢ And liberty to export, paying fixpence per quarter duty, when 
at 40s. and upwards; but under 44s. 

* At 44s. and upwards, the exportation to be pro- 
hibited. as is at pre- 

« And at 48s. the ports to be opened for importa- (_/ent the cafe.” 
tion at the low duty; 

By way of compenfation to the landed intereft, the author pro- 
pofes to raife the bounties on barley, rye, oats, beans, &c.—but he 
does not feem to be aware that this would raife the price of thefe 
articles; and that, confequently, little advantage would accrue 
from leffening the price of one fort of provifion, to add to that of 
another. 

The defign of the effay is-good: but the writer does not feem 
fafficiently acquainted with the fubjeét, which he has undertaken to 
difcufs: we accordingly find him fometimes taking that for granted, 
which many will difpute; and at other times, pafling over difficul- 
ties, becaufe he appears unacquainted with their exiftence. Cr 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 46. The Negroe equalled by few Europeans. Tranflated from 
the French, 1zmo. 3 Vols. gs. fewed. Robinfons. 1790. 
Among a variety of incidents, this ftory contains fome that are 

interefting and amufing: but what muft principally recommend it 

to thofe readers whofe hearts partake of the milk of human kind- 
nefs, is the gentle and amiable fpirit of benevolence that feems to 
infpire the pen of the author; moft pathetically does it plead the 
caufe of that unfortunate race, whofe wretched exiftence has for 
many years been made fubfervient to the purpofes of foftering the 
bafe paffions of avarice and pride. If Negroes were indeed fuch as 
this author reprefents them, fo fuperior are they in virtue to Eu- 

2 ropeans, 
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ropeans, that inftead of being our flaves, they ought to be out 
mafters: the picture, however, we fancy, is too highly coloured. 
Itanoka, the principal figure, verifies what the title of the book 
afferts; he is indeed a Negroe equalled by few Europeans; poffefl- 
ing a portion of virtue that borders on a monopoly; and we can- 
not help wifhing that fome of it could be brought to our market, 
and diftributed among our white brethren. Itanoka, after having 
encountered various misfortunes, (brought on him by the perfidy 
and ingratitade of Europeans,) becomes, by a fudden tranfition 
from adverfity to profperity, the mafter of a plantation, and the 
ruler over flaves whofe fellow-flave he had been. ‘This revolution 
affords him an opportunity of contrafting his amiable humanity with 
the diabolical tyranny and oppreffion of the European maftets ; 
whofe injuftice and barbarity to the poor Africans, he frequently 
(with what truth or juftice we know not,) defcribes, and as fre- 
guently reprobates. ‘ If riches,’ fays he, addrefling himfelf to 
them, ‘ which offer the means of folacing human miferies, have 
ferved to harden your minds; if the fciences, whofe obje& is to en- 
lighten men, have but increafed your pride; if your compafiionate 
religion has no influence on your hearts ; you muft be the mott vile, 
the moft corrupt of men ; to poffefs all the treafures which can give 
energy to virtue, and to turn them all into the means of vice! It 
is a degree of depravity, of which the whole world befide gives no 
example.’ 

It is painful to us to dwell on the inftances of cruelty here faid 
to have been inflicted by the white people, on a feeble, fubdued, 
defencelefs race ; to read of whips and fcourges, hard Jabour, fhort 
allowances of food and fleep, joined to the lofs of liberty, and the 
feparation from friends and deareft connections. We mutt therefore 
diftnifs the melancholy fubje&, and feek reliefin theconfolatory hope, 
that religion and morality will diffufe the light of their truths more 
and more on European hearts; and lead them to confider that hu- 
manity is a principle which not only endears man moft to his fel- 
low-creatures, but 1s undoubtedly that which will make him mot 
acceptable to his Creator; and that however men may be induted 
to fuppofe themfelves authorized by prejudice, cuftom, and the law 
of nations, to uferp a dominion over the unhappy Negroes, and to 
exercife that dominion with injaltice—whatever appeal they may 
make from their confciences to thefe tribunals, let them remember, 
that an hour will moft affuredly come, when they will be judged at 


a tribunal from which there will be no appeal. M?Mooy: 


Art. 47. dl Mamalucco nel Frullone, per Ifruzione, e Divertimento 
degli Amatori della Lingua Italiana. All’ Eccellentiffimo Signor 
Pecorone, Jplendido, e generofo Protettore delle Scienze, e Belle Let- 
tere nel Regno della Gran Bretagna. —— Jn Ofegna, Capitale di La- 
gorara. 1789. 

‘his pamphlet, which contains 124 o¢tavo pages, and colts 4s. 6d. 
is taken up in relating a difpute concerning an Italian tranflation of 
the ‘* Ami des Enfans.” Why are the public to be teazed with this 
unimportant and tedious hiftory ? ‘ey 

J Art. 
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Art. 48. A Narrative of the Difinterment of Milton's Cofin, in the 

Church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, Aug. 4. 1790. 8vO. 15-6 
_ Egertcns. 

Notwithftanding the circumftances here defcribed, we have the 
fatisfaétion to think that the afhes of Milion have not been dif- 
fturbed. The unhallowed vifitors of the filent grave have, it feems, 
been upon a wrong fcent; and (according to fome,) have actually 
fold, as precious relics, the teeth, and other bones, of a female 
corpfe, for thofe of the ever venerable author of Paranpise Lost. 


Art. 49. Memoirs of George Barrington; containing every remark- 
able Circumftance, from his Birth to the prefent Time.—In- 
cluding his former ‘Trials, and his celebrated Speeches, and a 
Print of Barrington. 8vo. 1s. Bird. 1790. 

This account informs us, that Barrington was born at Ruth, in 
Jreland, in 1758; that his real name is Waldron ; and that his fa- 
ther was a captain in the army. ‘The author compares his hero to 
the famous Bampfylde Moore Carew, the kifig of the thieving beg- 
gars. His narrative concludes with the fubftance of his Jate trial, in 
September, for robbing Mr. Townfend. 


Art. 50. Memoirs of George Barrington, from his Birth to his laft 
Conviction at the Old bailey. 8vo. pp. 115. 2s. Smith. 1790. 
The account here given is much more ample than any other nar- 

rative of Barrington’s adventures, that we have feen. It feems here 

to be wrovght up ia the novel ftyle, and contains fome tolerable 
poetry, of which this Old Bailey hero is faid to be the author. Ac- 
cording to this narrative, Barrington was born at Maynooth, Kil- 
dare, Ireland, in 1755 ; and his father was a filverfmith. A print 
of him is here prefixed, by way of frontifpiece: but the feveral 
pictures of this worthy gentleman ciffer as much from each other in 
point of refemblance, as do the circumitances related in the feveral 
narratives. . 


Art. 51. 4 fhort Account of the Nature and Obligation of an Oath; 
and the dreadful Confequences of Perjury, in this World, and in 
that which is to come, By the Rev. D.G. 12mo. pp. 13. 
2d. Clarke. 1789. 

This is, indeed, a /2ort, well-intended explanation, publifhed at 
an eafy price, to come within the ability of thofe, who (we fear) will 
never think of either buying or reading it. If our parochial minifters 
could /pare the time neceffary to imprefs the /ower orders of their 

arifhioners with a general idea of their religious obligations ; and 
if oaths were adminiftered in courts of juilice, as if thoferon the 
bench * entertained any notion of the folemn nature of fuch affe- 
verations, witnefles would anfwer under an immediate awe; which 
little books, compiled to fupply the need of regular parochial du- 
ties, can never effect. 





_ * If the whole court were to ftand up with fome decent appear- 
ance of attention, while an oath was adminiftering, inftead of whif- 
pering, laughing, taking f{nuff, and bowing to each other, as dur- 
ing a fufpeniion of bufinefs, while the clerk hurries over the formal 
words, fuch a regulation might have a happy effect. | 
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THEOLOGY and POLEMICS. 


Art. 52s Odjervations on the miraculous Conception of Oar Saviour: 
with a particular View to the Exceptions of Dr. Prieitiey, on the 
Subject. By N. Nifbett, M. A. Author of Illufrations of 
feveral Paffages of Scripture*. \2mo. pp.121. 28. Johnfon. 
Candor ot mind, and probity of intention, wherevet found, 

are always acceptable and highly valuable. It appears to us, that 

the treatife now under perafal is worthy of fuch pratfe. It ts 
not written, we apprehend, to ferve the little purpofes of policy 
and party ; nor does the civility and diberality which it difcovers, 
arife from indifference. On the contrary, it appears to have beea 
written with a fincere defire to difcover the truth, and a perfe 
difpofition to embrace it. At the fame time, the author makes 
every fair allowance to thofe who, on proper enquiry, take a dif- 
ferent fide. It appears to him +, that ‘ the free manner in which 

Dr. Priettley has treated the facred writers, (though he readily 
ives him credit for the goodnefs of his intentions,) is injurious to 

the caufe of Chriftianity. ‘To fuppofe, as the Do&or has done; 
that St. Luke might be the author of this hiftory {, and have taken 
up that fplendid part of his narrative, too haflily; is more than 
feems to be juftifiable—more than was neceflary to the fuccefs of 
his argument—more, the author trufts, than Dr. Priettley will, on 
coo] refletion, undertake to defend. If the hiftory of the miracu- 
lous Conception was a forgery; St. Luke had nothing to do with 
it. If it was nota forgery, but his genuine compofition, it muk 
ftand its ground; or St. Luke’s credit as an hiftorian, is gone foe 
ever.’ 

Mr. Nifbett proceeds to confider diftinétly the reafonings of his 
antagonilt :—Refpeéting the argument 4 priori, he afks, whether, it 
may not be fuppofed, that men are not always adequate judges con- 
cerning what would be the means of the Divine conduét?— 
§ whether, the temptation, the transfiguration, the refurreGion, 
the afcenfion, &c. were not oppofite to their priori reafonings ?— 
|| whether this writer’s plea might not affect all miracles, and con- 
fequently affect the credibility of Chriftianity itfelf?—{ and 
whether, the Jews, at leaft in our Saviour’s time, did not confider 
this as one characteriftic of their Meffiah, that when he came, 20 maz 
foould know whence be is, or that he fhould be introduced in fome 
extraordinary manner? To the objection which is fuppofed ta 
arife from the filence of Mark and John on the fubjeét, he replies, 
— Q that various circumitances are recorded by one Evangelift, and 
omitted by another :— lb he initances particularly an event, the 
importance. of which he preiumes Dr. Prieftley will allow, wiz. the 
afcenfion of Chrift, which is recorded by Mark and Luke, and not 
by the other writers of the gofpels; and again, {f he urges with 
great jultice, that though Mark and John donot diftin&ly mention 


— 





* See Rev. for Jan. 1787. vol. Ixxvi, 20, 21. + Page6, pret. 
} See Rev. for Sept. 1788, vol. Ixxix. p. 280, 281. 
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the miraculous conception, they ufe expreffions which have a pro« 
bable and evident reference to it, as when they fpeak of Chriit as 
the word that was made flefo, as the fon, and the only begotten fom of 


God. 
We obferve, that under the head of external evidence, the 


author ‘infifts, * that the fubjeét was early mentioned by Juftin 
Martin, and aflerted to have been believed, in common with the 
other parts of the gofpel hiftory; that though there were, in early 
times, different copies of the gofpels, fome with, and fome without 
the hiftory of the miraculous conception ; from which no inference 
on either fide of the queftion could be fairly drawn; yet that this 
difference of the copies of the gofpels muft have led to an imme- 
diate enquiry which were the genuine ones, and which bore the 
marks of forgery ; and that the ftate of men and things at the time, 
was highly favourable to the difcovery of a fraud, and particularly 
with refpect to the Roman Cen/fus ; of the truth or falfhood of which, 
every man in Rome might be able to form an accurate judgment.’ 
Thefe topics are pretty largely difcuffed ; and this writer does 
not fail to take notice ¢ of the counter-evidence of Symmachus, a 
man of learning among the Ebionites or Jewifh Chriftians, who, 
with them, rejected the article in queftion: but his opinion ap- 
ars to have been overborne; and it feems to argue much more for 
the truth of the account, that fuch a man as Juftin Martyr, not far 
removed, in we in virtue, from the Apottles, fhould have re- 
ceived and declared it in the face of the world, than that Symma- 
chus, who lived more than half a century afterward, fhould have 
fufpeéted and rejected it.—On the whole, whatever plaufibility muk 
be allowed to Dr. Prieftley’s objections, it appears that there is 
great weight alfo in the arguments that are brought in favour of the 


doétrine which he oppofes. Hi. 


Art. 53. 4 fort Hiftory of the Pharifees, with a Parallel between 
the Antiens and the Modern: which may ferve as a Check tothe 
Spirit lately manifefted by fome furious Writers againtt Proteftant 
Diffenters. By Thomas Twining. 1i2mo. pp.26. 6d. 
Johnion. | 
in writing this fhort hiflory, Mr. Twining intended, we fuppofe, 

to come round with a circumdendibus, on the advocates for our na- 

tional eftablithment, and to pay them of for their oppofition to the 
late claims of the Diffenters. If this was his objett, he has exe- 
cated it very lamely. His account of the tenets and temper of the 

Pharifees is drawn up with fome attention to the fubjeé: but his 

araliel is extremely defective. He informs us that the Pharifees 
believed ‘ ix the temporal fovereignty of the Mefiah,’ which he con- 
fideis as fynonimous with the modern doétrine of an ‘ alliance be- 
tween Chorch and State,’ and hence he leaves us to infer, that all 


who hold this latter doétrine are modern Pharifees. Moo-y- 


Art. ¢4. A Key to the Old Tcfament and Apocrypha; in which is 
given an Account of their feveral Books, their Contents, and 
Authors; and of the Times in which they were refpectively 
written. By the Rev. Robert Gray, A. M. late of St. Mary 





* P. ol, gz t P.775 &c. 
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Hall, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 650. 7s. 6d. Boards. Rivingtons. 

1790. 

1, this elaborate work, a great variety of materials are collected, 
and methodically arranged, for the purpofe of furnifhing thofe who 
have not leifure for voluminous refearches, with all defirable in- 
formation concerning the hiftory and contents of the fevera! books 
of the Old Teftament and Apocrypha. The author profeffes to 
have followed the model’ of Bifhop Percy’s Key to the New Tefta- 
ment, but has executed his taf much more in detail. He has en- 
tered into curious and complicated difcuffions, on various fubjects, 
and has fupported his opinions by a multitude of authorities. In 
fhort, he appears to have fpared no pains in accomplifhing his de- 
fign. The ftyle in which the work is written, is perfeétly fuited to 
the fubject, fimple and accurate. The author maintains, with 
great ingenuity, the infpiration of all the canonical books ; admits 
the typical meaning of the Jewifh ceremonies, and the double fig- 
nification of prophecies; and, in all other refpects, adheres clofely 
to the orthodox fyftem. Detached extracts from a book of this na- 
ture, would be of little value; wecan, therefore, only recom- 
mend this work as well adapted to give information to the un- 
learned reader, in many particulars, and to confirm him in his 
reverence for the {criptures. E, 


Art. 55. 4 Differtation on Baptifm, intended to illuftrate the 
Origin, Hiftory, Defign, Mode, and Subjects of that facred 
Inftitution: wherein the Miftakes of the Quakers and Baptifts are 
pointed out. To which is added, an Enquiry into the Lawful- 
nefs of eating Blood. By Alexander Pirie, Minifter of the Gof- 
pel at Newburgh. 12mo. pp. 192. 1s.6d. Murray. 


Art. 56. Appendix to a Differtation on Baptifm, intended to expofe 
the Fallacy and Abfurdity of the Ideas of the Baptilts concerning 
Circumcifion and Baptifm, the two Churches of the Old and 
New Teftament, the two Covenants and two Seeds of Abraham ; 
—Containing a full Anfwer to all that Meff. M‘Lean and Booth 
have advanced on thefe Subjeéts. By Alexander Pirie. 12mo. 
pp. 200. 1s. 6d. Murray. 

We are here told, that the firft of thefe publications is not in- 
tended as a direct anfwer to any particular perfon : there are, in- 
deed, fome quotations from the writings of Mr. M‘Lean, but 
this, it is obferved, is only done becaufe 47s works are confidered as 
containing all that has been faid on the Baptift fide of the queftion ; 
and faid, (it is handfomely,added,) by him with perfpicuity and 
elegance. Otherwife it only intends to view the fubject in general, 
without alluding to any particular antagonift, or introducing private 
names and opinions. —We mutt acknowlege, as we have done in re- 
{pect to’other writers on thefe topics, that Mr. P. advances arguments 
and evidence fully fufficient to juftify the baptizing of Infants, and 
that by fprinkling.— As to the mode; we cannot but think with 
him, on mature confideration, that ‘ plunging is no where men- 
tioned as the lone baptifm of Chrift ;?—and again, that as ‘ there 
were diverfe wafhings or baptifms of old,’ fo Jefos has left it to his 
Rev. Nov, 1790. Bb difciples 
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difciples to ufe either of the modes, (fprinkling, pouring, or im- 
merfing,) as thall prove moft convenient:—Further, alfo, as to 
the fubjeéts of baptifm, we concur with him, that the prohibition 
of infants is no where to be found, and that feveral weighty argu. 
Ments concur to afflure us of the propriety of their admiflion, by 
this rite, into the Chriftian Church. Some of thefe arguments, per- 
haps, this writer may prefent, as he feems to think, in a new or 
more ftriking light. He particularly infifts that, ‘ as the infants of 
believing parents had been always admitted to baptifm in the church 
of God before Chrif? came, profelytes to dis religion mutt needs 
have demanded baptifm for their children.’ For the illuftration of 
this and other parts of the fubje&t, we muft refer to the work itfelfy 
as we alfo do for a differtation which is added, concerning the law- 
fulnefs of eating blood: the author wholly condemns the practice; 
though we fhould rather fuppofe that the nature and fpirit of the 
Chriftian dottrine left it at the prefent time, a matter of indiffer- 
ence. 

The other pamphlet confifts of letters to Mr. M‘Lean. It is con- 
fined to fome peculiar topics, and, as the title exprefles, enquires 
concerning the Old and New Teftament Church, the Abrahamic 
covenan's, &c. an enquiry to feveral readers not very interefting, 
and here purfued, in rather a diffufive manner; yet the argument 
13 of /cme real importance ;—and we incline to think, that Mr. 
Pirie has the advantage in the debate.—It feems neceffary to add, 
that he does not profecute the work with that degree of temper and 
candor which, on the whole, appeared in the former part. He 
has no doukt met with provocation, as moft difputants do. His 
{peaking of the Socinians, or, as he terms them, Half-deifts, as 
Baptifts, (which, by thé way, does not appear to be verified in 
fact,) and his pronouncing that ‘ the weak, the fplenetic, the fan- 
ciful, the fond of novelty, and lovers of pleafure, will embrace 
their doftrine,’ are unguarded and improper aflumptions; indeed, 
what caufe will not, in fome degree, be injured, or at leaft its 
defenders, (on whom alone the blame onght to fall,) by thus 
giving way to paffion, indignation, and refentment! and what 
caufe, together with its advocates, will not be, in fome degree, re- 
commended by the exercife of Chriftian piety and moderation! }¥y, 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 57. Preached before the Society of Free Mafons, December 
z7th, 1788, being the Anniverfary of the Feftival of St. John. 
By the Rev. Daniel Turngr, A. M. Woolwich. 8vo. pp. 47+ 
ts. Cadell, &c. 
Without the fmalleft intention to depreciate the principles of Free 

Majonry, which we underftand to have a laudable tendency to pro- 

mote brotherly love, we muft again declare, that we cannot deem 

the pulpit a ftation from which it is proper to illuftrate them. Thofe 
clerical gentlemen who think otherwife, havé, poflibly, better rea- 
fons to offer for their condué in this re(pedt, than we have yet feen. 

When, therefore, a minifter of the gofpel choofes to recommend 

Free Mafonry in his profefional character, in which character he 

I certainly 
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certainly would not with to be fufpected of trifting with a religious 
aflembly, we think it is ftriétly incumbent on him to explain what 
new light, or additional ftrength, the peculiar leffons of Free Ma- 
fonry afford to the Chriftian doétrines inculcating the focial obliga- 
tions. We eafily conceive that Free Mafons may be better men in 
proportion as they are good Chriftians ; and only with to know how 
good Chriftians are made better by becoming Free Mafons? Were 
fuch a fuperiority evident, this enquiry would be fuperfluous: but 
even if we fhould yield fall affent to the high pretenfions of the Ma- 
fons, there ftill remains another interefting queftion, which is, how 
they can reconcile with philanthropy, the miking a monopoly of 
the means of attaining to fuperior degrees of virtue? We recom- 
mend thefe points ta the next preacher on the fubjeé&. 

This is a well-written praétical difcourfe, from James i. 17. on 
the Chriftian obligations to piety, brotherly love, and general be- 
nevolence, The preecher’s arguments are juft, and well connect- 
ed: but when the fubject naturally draws to a conclufion, he ftarts 
afide eccentrically to Free Mafonry, and apottrophizes his brethren 
of that clafs, in a quaint ftyle, totally foreign to the reit of a fenfible 


difcourfe. N. 


Art. 58. Preached in Trinity Chapel, Conduit-ftreet, Dec. 13. 
89. By Thomas Coombe, D. D. 4to. pp. 1g. 1s. Robfon. © , 
This difcourfe, from Ifaiah xi. g. They foall not burt, or deftroy, 
&c. is intitled, * The influence of Chriftianity on the condition of 
the world.” ‘The author fhews, that though ‘ the prediction in the 
above chapter is far enough from its completion, yet, in a lower 
fenfe, thefe prophecies have had their accomplifhment in the 
amazing change produced in the world, by the appearance of the 
Sun of Rightcoufne/s, after the long night of Heathenifm.’—He ob- 
ferves in general, and we apprehend with jultice, that ‘ the condi- 
tion of Pagani/m hath been meliorated by it, in various diftricts, 
where it hath not hitherto obtained a folid fettlement. It hath im- 
parted to Mahometani/m the truth incorporated with its fables: and 
even the eyes of modern Dei/m, fo ungratefully employed in mag- 
nifying the imperfections of Chriftianity, derive their boafted clear- 
neis from its re(toring power.’——< It needs no formal proof, that 
the common peafant, or the day-labourer, under the Jight of the 
Gofpel, poffeffes jufter fentiments of God and his providence, than 
thofe diftinzu:fhed fages, wha claimed to be the depofitaries of Pa- 
gan wifdom.’ To fach general accounts, are added particular in- 
ilances of that renovation which the Chriftian revelation has pro- 
duced, and is ftill producing, among mankind. He attributes to 
this caufe the abolition of flavery in Europe. Here we with that we 

could entirely concur with the author in regarding it as abolifhed : 
but when we think of the {tate of the inferior orders of the people in 
Ruffia, Poland, and even in Germany, &c. we find it difficult to 
yield a hearty affent to fuch an account: yet we hope that gradual 
improvements will be made;—and we are led to cherifh this hope, 
by our author’s obfervations, when he fays,—* Such is the refpect 
now ~~ to public juftice, that contending powers, —_-> 
2 their 
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their motives to hoftility, are far from priding themfelves on wan. 
tonly violating the tranquillity of mankind. ‘To the honour of the 
better maxims of the age, they are even conftrained to produce 
their injuries and their claims, before they let loofe their dread. 
ful hofts to maffacre each other, and ruin unoffending thoufands, 
Where there is yet foame, there may in time be virtue*. The period 
may at length arrive, in which policy and morality fhall be recon- 
ciléd: when nothing effentially unjuft fhall be regarded as advan. 
tageous; and when contiguity of fituation between countries fhall 
no longer be held up as a fubje& of mutual jealoufy, but as a 
motive for drawing ftill clofer the ties of fraternal concord.’—lIt 
was moft natural for Dr, Coombe, when defcanting on thefe fub- 
jects, to fpeak of the fhores of Africa, where this * barbarous vfage,’ 
which Chriftianity would exterminate, {till prevails: he rejoices 
that ‘ humanity has direéted its attention hither, with an earneft- 
nefs that adds honour to the Britifh name and character. May (fays 
he,) its inquiries iffue in the general conviction, that no gains, how- 
ever great, are to be put in competition with the unalienable rights 
of man; and that, as a nation is exalted and eftablifhed by righte- 
ovfnels, fo it is equally debafed and debilitated by the revenues of 
injuftice,’ 

The revolution in France could not fail of obtaining notice in a 
difcourfe like the prefent.—We fhall only infert one fhort para- 
graph, in which, after obferving, that charity afpears to flourifh in 
Our own country, as in her favourite foil, he thus proceeds:— 
« Here, as the refult of liberal inveftigation, the rubbith of fcholaftic 
fyftem hath been removed from the Gofpel, and our religion fhewn 
to be a law of grace and benevolence: whilft, in a great neighbour- 
ing monarchy, a change hath taken place that hath mocked all 
human conjecture on the theory of government, and rendered it 
probable that the minds of men, fharpened by fuccefsful enquiry, 
may proceed, from the examination of their civil rights, to their 
full claim of privileges as Chriftians, and finally to the eftablifhment 
of a purer fyitem of religion.’ We the rather cite this paflage, be- 
caufe it approves the wonderful change which is taking place in 
the French nation ; whereas we fometimes hear thofe both of the 
clergy and laity among us, who affect to cenfure and condemn it: 
but we fhould fuppofe, whatever may be the event, which no hu- 
man forefight can determine, that the friends of truth, liberty, and 
virtue, would behold the ftruggle with applaufe, and cordially with 
it fuccefs. 

To the foregoing remark it is properly added : —* The diffolution 
of the alliance (between tyranny and fuperftition) hath ever been 
regarded as aufpicious to the caufe of true philofophy ; and there is 
no extravagance in fuppofing that the fall of fuperftition may event- 
ually fucceed the overthrow of defpetifm.’ 

We fhall clofe our account of this difcourfe with a brief and ge- 
neral remark ; viz. that its ftyle is unexceptionable, and its lan- 
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wage accurate; and, which is of much greater confequence, that 


it contains many ufeful and excellent obfervations. Hi. 


Art. 59- Preached at St. Dunftan’s in the Weft, March 28, 1790, 
for the Benefit of the Royal Humane Society, by the Rev. Jofeph 
Holden Pott, A. M. Prebendary of Lincoln, and Archdeacon of 
St. Alban’s. With an Appendix, containing Reflections on the 
Importance of eftablifhing general Receivang-houfes for the Re- 
ftoration of Perfons apparently dead. 8vo. pp. 40. 1s. Cadell. 
1790. 
die the words, ‘‘ Is not this the blood of the men that went in 

jeopardy of their lives,” (2 Sam. xxiii. 17.) Mr. Pott direéts the 

attention of his readers to the importance of human life, and to the 
utility of an inftitution, which has fo fuccefsfully laboured for its 
prefervation. His manner of treating this fubject is light and 
flowery ; more fo, perhaps, than he would have judged proper on 
a different occafion. oO 


Art. Go. .The Scripture Idea of Herefy. Preached in the Country. 
By a Minifter of the Church of England. 8va. pp.16. 6d, 
Johnfon. 1790. 

Though a minifter of the church of England, this preacher has 
been taught theology in the modern Unitarian fchool. He {peaks 
with great freedom on the fubjects of herefy, and fubfcription to 
articles of faith. E.. 


Art. 61. The Snares of Profperity: To which is added, An Effay 
on Vifiting. By John Clayton. 8vo. pp. 43. 1s. Buckland. 
178 
ad ettniitaliiad of this preacher are well fuited to the ftate of 
the prefent time. They are delivered in a lively, and rather pecu- 
liar manner. The text is, Pfalm xxx. 6. ‘The Ejay on Vifiting is j 
alfo worthy of attention. Hi, 


Art. 62. Preached in the Cathedral Church of Hereford, at the 
meeting of the three Choirs of Worcefter, Hereford, and Glou- 
cefter, September 9, 1789. By John Napleton, D. D. Canon 
Refidentiary of Hereford, Chaplain to the Lord Bithop of Here. 
ford, and late Fellow of Brazen Nofe College, Oxford. 8vo. 
pp- 25- 1s. Cadell. 

On the exhauited fubje& of Charity, it is fufficient if a preacher 
inculcates juft fentiments with fome degree of energy, and applies 
them pertinently to the occafion; fuch is the merit of this dif. 


courfe, E 
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CORRESPONDENCE. . 


*.* A polite Correfpondent, under the fignature of H. L. after Yeur Se. 
making fome remarks on our review of Mr. Holmes’s Effay on the Trey 
Materiality of the Soul, in our Number for Augutt laft, p. 332, &&c. 4 
requefts us to declare, * which we think moft con{onant to found Vb p.239, 
reafon, materialifm or immaterialifm; or, to fpeak more plainly, 
atheifm or theifm: for he will not,’ he fays, * pay fo ill a compli- 
ment 
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ment to our acknowleged abilities, as to fuppofe that we are una- 
ware that materialifm terminates as inevitably in the former, as 
immaterialifm in the latter?’ 

Now, though we are giad, on every occafion, to gratify the rea- 
fonable "defires of all our Correfpondents, yet we do not confider it 
any-wile incumbent on us, nay, we think ic would be highly im- 
proper, to comply with a requelt to declare our private opinion on 
any controverted point which does not come segularly before us, 
This, to fay no worle of it, would greatly increafe a labour which 
we find fully fufficient already, Accordingly, if in the regular, 
ordinary courfe of reviewing, we at any time briefly ftate ovr own 
fentiments, we mean to abandon them entirely to the judgment of 
cur readers, without any defign of entering on a further explana- 
tion, or vindication of them, in future. We may deliver our opi- 
nions, en pafant, without deviating from the line of our profeffion ; 
but it wou!d be wandering widely from our road to fay all that we 
can in their defence. On the prefent controverfy, however, we did 
not deliver an opinign: we barely afked a few queltions, for the 
ufe of the difputants on both fides, in order to fhew the confe- 
quences of their refpective fyftems, Thefe queftions every one is at 
Jiberty to anfwer according to his own impartial judgment; and to 
determine for himfelf on a fubje&t which we left, and ftill leave, 
nndecided. 

As to any danger refulting from what we have remarked, in our 
fritores, we mult fay, that aN our Correfpondent’s deductions ap- 
pear to us to be ‘* moft lame and impotent conclafions ;” and if we 
had time and room, we are confident that we could eafily thew 
them to be fo., Which-ever way the point be fettled, we pon Fs 
no danger from the decifion ; and we with that thofe who under- 
take to difcuis the fubjed, inftead of fetting themfelves to fhew the 
danger, would endeavour to fhew the falfehood, of either fide. 
Unlets they do this, they may poffibly only raife a clamour againft 
an imaginary mifchief, while they promote a real one—the mitchief 
of perpetuating error, by cafting a damp on free inquiry. 

The compliment which our correfpondent’s delicacy will not per- 
mit him to pay to us, our own impartiality obliges us to pay to our- 
felves. We really are not aware that materialifm terminates inevitably 
in atheifm. We have met with no arguments that have convinced us 
of this circumitance, We recolle& fome facts, that perfuade us there 
is no fuch inevitable connection. Mr, Holmes, though a materialift, 
is evidently no atheiit. Thofe who have attended to the controverfy 
may call to mind the names of other advocates for the fame doc- 
trine, who are not atheifts. Among thofe who have never taken 
up their pens in defence of their fyftem, we know materialifts who 
are firm believers in the exiftence and attribetes of the Deity ; and 
many, we doubt not, who are much converfant with metaphyfie 

cians, could fupply our correfpondent with fimilar inftances. We 
are, indeed, well aware, that materialifm has been fuppofed to lead 
to atheifm: but perhaps this will be found to be one of thofe caies, 
in which men are difpofed to fear, where no fiar is. 


Pee  t*t Pert 
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+*+ Pertnefs is generally the concomitant of ignorance. A let- 
ter, figned Od/fervator, for which we had the poitage to pay, pro- 
duced this reflection. 

The writer of this modef letter thinks that we are miflaken, 
(p. 515 of our laft Appendix,) when we fay Colonel Pearfe pro- 
pofes to determine the arc of a leffer circle correfponding to a de- 
gree of longitude: * for he propofes to find the arc of a great circle, 
or difference of longitude between two or more places ;’ and Ob- 
fervater fancies Colonel Pearfe’s method will be much preferable 
to ours by fky-rockets. He expeéts ‘to be informed where the 
rockets muft be fired, to determine the difference of longitude be- 
tween Madrafs and Greenwich.’ 

Whether we or he be miftaken, in what Colonel Pearfe propofed 
to do, let the Colonel’s own words determine: ‘* By this mode,” 
fays he, ** a degree of longitude may be MEASURED with as much ac- 
curacy as a degree of latitude: and it is what I have in contemplation 
to perform.” Now, every perfon who knows what is meaned by 
meaiuring a degree of longitude, muft know that Colonel Pearfe in- 
tended to meafure it on the arc of a leffer circle ; becaufe the equa- 
tor, which is the only great circle that has any thing to do with a 
degree of longitude, does not pafs through any part of the continent 
of India, where Colonel Pearfe was: but whether Colonel Pearfe 
meafured an arc of the equator, or an arc of a parallel of latitude, 
makes no difference in the matter: our objections Jie to the method 
by which he propofed to determine the angle at the pole, contained 
between the meridians which pafs through the two ends of his mea- 
fured arc; and which is fo far from being capable of determining 
the quantity of that angle with the fame exa@nefs that the latitudes 
of two places can be determined, (as the Colonel afferts,) that it is, 
perhaps, one of the moft inaccurate that could have been propofed 
for the purpofe: for every aftronomer knows, that the obfervations 
of the ingrefs of the fatellites on the body of Jupiter, their egreis 
from it, as well as their immerfions behind it, and emerfions from 
it, are fubje€&t to much more uncertainty than the obfervations of 
their eclipfes ; and even thefe are very far from being the moft ac- 
curate means of determining the point in queftion. 

As we are uncivilly arged to defend what we have written, we 
fhall add, that as a general method of determining the longitudes 
of diftant places, (for which Od/rvator contends, ) Colonel’ Pearfe’s 
method is itill more improper; becaufe, to the errors mentioned 
above, there will be added another, arifing from the imperfetions 
of the prefent theory of Jupiter’s motions, on account of which his 
place in the heavens is imperfeétly known ; and this error in his 
place will affect his diftance from the meridian differently in differ- 
ent latitudes, and at different diftances from the meridian ; a circums 
ftance which muft add confiderably to the errors mentioned above, 
and which, alone, affect the determinations of the difference of the 
Jongitude of places which are on the fame parallel, and not very 
diftant one from the other. 

As we did not propofe tky-rockets for the purpofe of devermining 
the difference of longitude between Greenwich and Madrafs, nor 
between 
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between any two places which are more than 60 or 80 miles afuns 
der, Ob/erwator’s wit o’erfhoots the mark. 

The article after which Od/ervator enquires, was fent to the prefs 
before we received his letter. W. 





#*+* F,P. thinks we mifunderftand the words of the 35th Article 
of the Church, in our account of ‘* the Obfervations on the Ho- 
miliés.”’ (See Rev. for September laft, p. 110.) The declaration in 
that article does not, he fays, ‘ refer to the prefent period, but is to 
be reftrained to the times in which the Articles were firft promulged :’ 
but if men, by their fubfcription, do not declare their unfeigned 
affent, that the doétrine of the Homilies is zow ‘* godly, and 
wholefome, and neceflary,” why do they wow fubfcribe that article? 
Does E. P. fuppofe that fubfcribers are now required to declare, 
that the Homilies were ‘* wholefome and neceflary,”” when the Ar- 
ticles were originally drawn up? If fuch were the cafe of fubfcrip- 
tion, the burthen would be aggravated, inftead of being lightened. 
In that cafe, to a thorough acquaintance with the doctrine of the 
Homilies, the young candidate for orders muft add the knowlege of 
an antiquary, and be completely verfed in the genius and wants of 
his forefathers. Indeed, this mode of conftruing fubfcription might, 
with equal reafon, be extended to all the other articles; and it 
might be fzid, that the church does not hold out thefe propofitions 
as declaratory of her pre/ent doctrine, but only of what her doctrine 
was in former times: fhe does not now maintain thefe doétrines, 
nor require fub{cribers unfeignedly to believe them: but only to 
believe that fhe did maintain them two centuries ago. Whatever 
foundation there might be for this affertion, in fact, on the fuppo- 
fition that the prefent doétrines of the church of England were to 
be afcertained and eflimated by the real fentiments privately enter- 
tained by a majority of its members, yet we believe that E. P. will 
not be able to perfuade our church-governors to adopt, and pub- 
licly avow, this plea for fub{cription. It js curious to fee the fhifts 
to which men have recourfe, co get rid of the difficulties attending 
a practice which, in our idea, is neither an honcur, nor a fecurity, 
to the church. ‘* It is pity’? (to adopt the words of the pious Je- 
remy Taylor,) ‘* to fee them fweat in anfwering fome objections, 
which they know not how to do, but yet believe they mult, be- 
caufe the church hath faid it.” ; Pe...8. 





ttt J. B.’s withes were gratified, before we were made acquaint- 
ed with them. 





ttt We fhould have been glad to have obliged a Correfpondent 
who dates from Port/mouth: bet we muit refer him to the 2d page 
of the Cover of our Review for July latt, for an anfwer to his letter. 





ERRATA in our Jaft Number. 


P. 226. line 12 of Art. 43, for ‘ affection,’ read, affeftation. 
233- —— 24, for ‘ ingenioufly,’ read, ingenuoully. 


Kel 











